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Book II. 
CHAPTER III, THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


Mr. CARRUTHERS was an early man ; no dan- 
ger of any skulking among the numerous hands 
which found employment on the Poynings 
estate. If the eye of the master be indeed the 
spur of the servant, Mr. Carruthers’s dependents 
had quite enough of that stimulant. He made 
his rounds every morning at an hour which the in- 
door servants, who were obliged to have break- 
fast ready on his return, considered heathenish, 
and the out-door servants declared savoured 
of slave-driving. Mrs. Brookes knew that she 
should have no difficulty in procuring a private 
interview with her mistress on the morning fol- 
lowing Mr. Dalrymple’s visit, as an hour and a 
half always elapsed between Mr. Carruthers’s 
leaving the house and his wife’s ringing for her 
maid. The old woman looked worn and weary 
and very old, as she peered from behind a red- 
cloth door, which shut off the corridor on which 
Mr. Carruthers’s dressing-room opened from the 
grand gallery, and watched her master take his 
creaking way down the staircase, looking as he 
went more full of self-importance than usual, 
and treading more heavily, as if the weight of 
the Home Office communication bad got into 
his boots. 

When he had disappeared, and she had heard 
the click of the lock as he opened the great 
door and went out into the pure fresh morning 
air, Mrs. Brookes emerged from behind the par- 
tition door, and softly took the way to Mrs. 
Carruthers’s bedroom. The outer door was 
slightly open, the heavy silken curtain within 
hung closely over the aperture. The old woman 
pushed it gently aside, and, noiselessly crossing 
the room, drew the window curtain, and let in 
sufficient light to allow her to see that Mrs. 
Carruthers was still sleeping. Her face, pale, 
and even in repose bearing a troubled expres- 
sion, was teneat townie the old woman, who 
seated herself in an arm-chair beside the bed, 
and looked silently and sadly on the features, 
whose richest bloom and earliest sign of fading 
she had so faithfully watched. 





Has he found out? 





am I to make her see what I see, suspect what 
I suspect? and yet she must know all, for the 
least imprudence, a moment’s forgetfulness, 
would ruin him. How am I to tell her ?” 

The silver bell of a little French clock on the 
chimney-piece rang out the hour melodiously, 
but its warning struck upon the old woman’s 
ear menacingly. There was much to do, and 
little time to do it in; she must not hesitate 
longer. So she laid her withered, blanched old 
hand upon the polished, ivory-white fingers of 
the sleeper, lying with the purposelessness of 
deep sleep upon the coverlet, and addressed her 

/as she had been used to do in her girlhood, and 
| her early desolate widowhood, when her humble 
| friend had been well-nigh her only one. 

| “My dear,” she said, “my dear.” Mrs. 
Carruthers’s hand twitched in ler light gras 
she turned her head away with a ‘eoghled ¢ sigh, 
‘but yet did not wake. The old woman spoke 
/again: “ My dear, 1 have something to say to 
| you.” 

Then Mrs. Carruthers awoke fully, and to an 
|instantaneous comprehension that something 
|was wrong. ll her fears, all her suspicions of 

the day before, returned to her mind in one 
flash of apprehension, and she sat up white and 
breathless. 

“ What is it, Ellen? 

Does he know ?” 

* Who? What do you mean?” 

“ Mr. Carruthers. Does he know George 
was here ?” 

“God forbid,” said the old woman, in a trem- 
bling tone. 

She felt the task she had before her almost 
beyond her power of execution. But her mis- 
tress’s question, her instinctive fear, had given 
her a little help. 

“No,” she said, “he knows nothing, and 
God send he may neither know nor suspect 
anything about our dear boy; but you must be 
quiet now and listen to me, for I must have said 
my say before Dixon comes—she must not find 
me here.” 

“Why are you here?” asked Mrs. Carru- 
thers, who had sat up in bed, and was now 
looking at the old woman, with a face which 
had no more trace of colour than the pillow 
from which it had just been raised. “ Tell me, 
Ellen; do not keep me in suspense. Is any- 
thing wrong about George? It must concern 
him, whatever it is.” 





“How am I to tell her?” she thought. “ How 
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“ My dear,” began Mrs. Brookes—and now 
she held the slender fingers tightly in her 
withered palm—“I fear there is something 
very wrong with George.” 

“Ts he—is he dead ?” asked the mother, in a 
faint voice. 

“No, no; he is well and safe, and far away 
from this, I hope and trust.” 

Mrs. Carruthers made no answer, but she 
gazed at her old friend with irresistible, pitiful 
entreaty. Mrs. Brookes answered the dumb 
appeal. 

** Yes, my dear, I’ll tell you all. I must, for 
his sake. Do you know what was the business 
that brought that strange gentleman here, he 
that went out with master, and dined here last 
night? No, you don’t. I thought not. Thank 
God, you have got no hint of it from any one 
but me.” 

“Go on, go on,” said Mrs. Carruthers, in a 
yet fainter voice. 

“Do you remember, when George was here 
in February, you gave him money to buy a 
coat ?” 

"wend Mrs. Carruthers rather sighed than 
said. 

“ He bought one at Evans’s, and he was re- 
marked by the old man, who would know him 
again if he saw him. The business on which 
the strange gentleman came to master, was to 
get him to help, as a magistrate, in finding the 

erson who bought that coat at Evans’s, Am- 
erst.’ : 

“But why? What had he done? How was 
the coat known ?” 

“My dear,” said Mrs, Brookes, and now 
she laid one arm gently round her mistress’s 
shoulder as she leaned against the pillows, “ the 
wearer of that coat is suspected of having 
murdered a man, whose body was found by 
the river-side in London the other day.” 

“My God!” moaned the mother, and a hue 
as of death overspread her features. 

“My dear, he didn’t do it. I’m sure he 
didn’t do it. I would stake my soul upon it ; 
it is some dreadful mistake. Keep up until I 
have done, for God’s sake, and George’s sake, 
keep up—remember thereisno danger unless you 
lose courage and give them a hint of anything. 
Be sure we shall find he has sold the coat to 
some one else, and that some one has done this 
dreadful thing. But you must keep up—here, 
let me bathe your face and hands while I am 
talking, and then I'll go away, and, when Dixon 
comes, you must just say you are not well, and 
don’t mean to get up to breakfast, and then I 
shall have an excuse for coming to you. There! 
you are better now, [ am sure. Yes, yes, 
don’t try to speak; I'll tell you without ask- 
ing,” she went on, in a rapid whisper. “The 
strange gentleman and master saw Evans, and 
he told them when he sold the coat, and the 
sort of person he sold it to; but Gibson and 
Thomas say he could not have told them dis- 
tinct, for they heard the strange gentleman 
saying to master, in the carriage, that the de- 
scription was of no use. And I am certain 





sure that there is not the least suspicion that he 
has ever been in Amherst since he bought the 
coat.” 

* T don’t understand,” stammered Mrs. Car- 
rathers. When—when did this happen?” 

“ A few days ago: it’s all in the papers.” 

Mrs. Carruthers groaned. 

“ Nothing about George, but about finding 
the body and the coat. It is all here.” The 
old woman took a tightly folded newspaper from 
her pocket. The light was too dim for her to 
read its contents to her mistress, who was 
wholly incapable of reading them herself. Mrs. 
Brookes, paper in hand, was going to the win- 
dow, to withdraw the curtain completely, when 
she paused. 

* No,” she said; “ Dixon will be here too 
soon. Better that you should ring for her at 
once, and send her for me. Can you do this, 
my dear ? keeping yourself up by remembering 
that this is only some dreadful mistake, and 
that George never did it—no, no more than 
you did. Can you let me go away for a few 
minutes, and then come back to you? Remember, 
we cannot be too eareful, for his sake, and if 
Dixon found me here at an unusual hour, the 
servants would know there is some secret or 
another between us.” 

“TI can bear anything—I can do anything 
you tell me,” was Mrs. Carruthers’s answer, in 
a whisper. 

“ Well then, first lie down, and I will close 
the curtains and leave you. When I have had 
time to get to my room, ring for Dixon. Tell 
her you are ill. When she lets the light in she 
will see that for herself, and desire her to send 
me to you.” 

In another minute, the room was once more 
in darkness, and Mrs. Brookes went down the 
grand staircase, in order to avoid meeting any 
of the servants, crossed the hall, and gained her 
own apartment without being observed. A 
short time, but long to her impatience, had 
elapsed, when Mrs. Carruthers’s maid knocked 
at the door, and having received permission to 
enter, came in with an important face. She 
delivered the message which Mrs. Brookes was 
expecting, and added that she had never seen 
her lady look so ill in all her born days. 

** Looks more like a corpse, I do assure you, 
than like the lady as I undressed last night, and 
circles under her eyes, dreadful. I only hope 
it ain’t typus, for ’'m dreadful nervous, not 
being used to sickness, which indeed I never 
engaged for. But, if you please, Mrs. Brookes, 
rou was to go to her immediate, and I’m to let 
Mies Carruthers know as she’s to make tea this 
morning for master, all to their two selves, 
which he won’t like it, I dare say.” 

Then the talkative damsel went her way to Mrs. 
Carruthers’s room, and Mrs. Brookes hurried 
to that of her unhappy mistress. She had again 
raised herself in the bed, and was looking 
eagerly towards the door, with hollow, haggard 
eyes, and lips ashy pale, whose trembling she in 
vain tried to control. 

“ Lock both doors, Ellen,” she said, “and tell 
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me all. Give me the paper; I can read it—l 
can, indeed.” 

She took it, and read it steadily through— 
read it with the same horrible emotion, a thou- 


sand times intensified, which had agitated the | c 


faithful servant afew hours previously. Stand- 
ing by the bedside, Mrs. Brookes gazed upon 
her pale, convulsed features, as she read, and 
ever, as she saw the increasing agony which 
they betrayed, she murmured in accents of ear- 
nest entreaty : 

“Don’t, my dear, for God’s sake, don’t, not 
for a moment, don’t you believe it. He sold 
the coat, depend upon it. It looks very bad, 
very black and bad, but you may be sure there’s 
no truth in it. He sold the coat.” 

She spoke to deaf ears. When Mrs. Carru- 
thers had read the last line of the account of 
the inquest on the body of the unknown man, the 
paper dropped from her hand; she turned upon 
the old nurse a face which, from that moment, 
she never had the power to forget, and said: 

* He wore it—l saw it on him on Friday,” 
and the next moment slipped down among the 
pillows, and lay as insensible as a stone. 

The old woman gave no alarm, called for no 
assistance, but silently and steadily applied her- 
self to re¢alling Mrs. Carruthers to conscious- 
ness. She no fear of interruption. Mr. 
Carruthers invariably went direct to the break- 
fast-room on returning from his morning tour 
of inspection, and Clare would not visit Mrs. 
Carruthers in her own apartment unasked. So 
Mrs. Brookes set the windows and doors wide 
open, and let the sweet morning air fan the in- 
sensible face, while she applied all the remedies 
at hand. At length Mrs. Carruthers sighed 
deeply, opened her eyes, and raised her hand 
to her forehead, where it came in contact with 
the wet hair. 

* Hush, my dear,” said Mrs. Brookes, as she 
made an almost inarticulate attempt to speak. 
“Do not try to say anything yet. Lie quite 
still, until you are better.” 

Mrs. Carruthers closed her eyes again and 
kept silent. When, after an interval, she began 
to look more life-like, the old woman said, 
softly : 

“ You must not give way again like this, for 
George’s sake. I don’t care about his wearing 
the coat. I know it looks bad, but it is a mis- 
take, I am quite sure. Don’t I know the boy 
as well as you do, and maybe better, and don’t 
I know his tender heart, with all his wildness, 
and that he never shed a fellow-creature’s blood 
in anger, or for any other reason. But it’s 
plain he is suspected—not he, for they don’t 
know him, thank God, but the man that wore 
the coat, and we must warn him, and keep it 
from master. Master would go mad, I think, 
if anything like suspicion or disgrace came of 
Master George, more than the disgrace he 
thinks the poor boy’s goings on already. You 
lust keep steady and composed, my dear, and 
you must write to him. Are you listening to 
ine? Do you understand me?” asked the old 
woman, anxiously, for Mrs. Carruthers’s eyes 





were wild and wandering, and her hand twitched 
convulsively in her grasp. 

“ Yes, yes,” she murmured, “but I tell you, 
Ellen, he wore the coat—my boy wore the 
oat.” 

“And J tell you, I don’t care whether he 
wore the coat or not,” repeated Mrs. Brookes, 
emphatically. ‘He can explain that, no doubt 
of it; but he must be kept out of trouble, and 
you must be kept out of trouble, and the only 
way to do that, is to let him know what brought 
the strange gentleman to ae and what 
he and master found out. Remember, he never 
did this thing, but, my dear, he has been in 
bad hands lately, you know that; for haven’t 
you suffered in getting him out of them, and I 
don’t say but that he may be mixed up with 
them that did. J’m afraid there can’t be any 
doubt of that, and he must be warned. Try 
and think of what he told you about himself, 
not only just now, but when he came here be- 
fore, and you will see some light, I am sure.” 

But Mrs. Carruthers could not think of any- 
thing, could not remember anything, could see 
no light. A deadly horrible conviction had seized 
upon her, iron fingers clutched her heart, a faint 
sickening terror held her captive, in body and 
spirit ; and as the old woman gazed at her, and 
found her incapable of answering, the fear that 
her mistress was dying then and there before 
her eyes took possession of her. She folded 
up the newspaper which had fallen from Mrs. 
Carruthers’s hand, upon the bed, replaced it in 
her pocket, and rang the bell for Dixon. 

“* My mistress is very ill,” she said, when 
Dixon entered the room. “ You had better go 
and find master, and send him here. Tell him 
to = for Dr. ne rec . 

“Dixon gave a frightened, s thisr 
glance at the figure on the bed, oar which the 
old woman was bending with such kindly soli- 
citude, and then departed on her errand. She 
found Mr. Carruthers still in the breakfast-room. 
He was seated at the table, and held in his hand 
a newspaper, from which he had evidently been 
reading, when Dixon knocked at the door ; for 
he was holding it slightly aside, and poising his 
gold eye-glass in the other hand, when the woman 
entered. Mr. Carruthers was unaccustomed to 
being disturbed, and he did not like it, so that 
it was in a tone of some impatience that he said: 

“ Well, Dixon, what do you want ?” 

Tf you please, sir,” replied Dixon, hesitat- 
ingly, “ my mistress is not well.” 

* So I hear,” returned her master ; “ she sent 
word she did not mean to appear at breakfast.” 
He said it rather huffily, for not to appear at 
breakfast was, in Mr. Carruthers’s eyes, not to 
have a well-regulated mind, and not to have a 
well-regulated mind was very lamentable and 
shocking indeed. 

“ Yes, sir,” Dixon went on, “but I’m afraid 
she’s very ill indeed. She has been fainting 
this long time, sir, and Mrs. Brookes can’t bring 
her to at all. She sent me to ask you to send 
for Dr. Munns at once, and will you have the 
goodness to step up and see my mistress, sir ?” 
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“ God bless my soul,” said Mr. Carruthers, 
ettishly, but rising as he spoke, and pushing 
fis chair away. “ This is very strange; she has 
been exposing herself to cold, I suppose. Yes, 
yes, go on and tell Mrs. Brookes 1 am coming, 
as soon as I send Gibson for Dr. Munns. 

Dixon left the room, and Mr. Carruthers ran 
the bell, and desired that the coachman shoul 
attend him immediately. When Dixon had en- 
tered the breakfast-room, Clare Carruthers had 
been standing by the window, looking out on 
the garden, her back turned towards her uncle. 
She had not looked round once during the col- 
loquy between her uncle and his wife’s maid, 
but had remained quite motionless. Now Mr. 
Carruthers addressed her. 

“ Clare,” he said, ‘‘ you had better go to Mrs. 
Carruthers.” But his niece was no longer in the 
room ; she had softly opened the French window, 
and passed into the flower-garden, carrying 
among the sweet, opening flowers of the earl 
summer, and into the serene air, a face whic 
might have vied in its rigid terror with the face 
up-stairs. When Mr. Carruthers had come in 
that morning, and joined Clare in the pretty 
breakfast-room, he was in an unusually pleasant 
mood, and had greeted his niece with uncom- 
mon kindness. He had found everything in good 
order out of doors. No advantage had been 
taken of his absence to neglect the inexorable 
sweepings and rollings, the clippings and trim- 
mings, the gardening and grooming. So Mr. 
Carruthers was in good humour in consequence, 
and also because he was still nourishing the 
secret sense of his own importance, which had 
sprung up in his magisterial breast under the 
flattering influence of Mr. Dalrymple’s visit. So 
when he saw Clare seated before the breakfast 
equipage, looking in her simple, pretty morning 
dress as fair and bright as the morning itself, 
and when he received an intimation that he was 
not to expect to see his wife at breakfast, he 
recalled the resolution he had made last night, 
and determined to broach the subject of Mr. 
Dalrymple’s visit to his niece without delay. 

A pile of letters and newspapers lay on a 
salver beside Mr. Carruthers’s plate, but he did 
not attend to them until he had made a very 
respectable beginning in the way of breakfast. 
He talked to Clare in a pleasant tone, and pre- 
sently asked her if she had been looking at the 
London papers during the last fewdays. Clare 
replied that she seldom read anything beyond 
the deaths, births, and marriages, and an occa- 
sional leader, and had not read even so much 
while she had been at the Sycamores, 

“Why do you ask, uncle?” she said. “Is 
there any particular news ?” 

“ Why, yes, there is,” replied Mr. Carruthers, 
pompously. “There is a matter attracting 
public attention just now in which I am, strange 
to say, a good deal interested—in which re- 
re has been laid on me, indeed, in a 

, though flattering—very flattering 
indeed—is, at the same time, embarrassing.” 

Mr. Carruthers became more and more pom- 
pous with every word he spoke. Clare could 





not repress a disrespectful notion that he 
bore an absurd resemblance to the turkey-cock, 
whose struttings and gobblings had often 
amused her in the poultry-yard, as he mouthed 
his words and moved his chin about in his stiff 
and spotless cravat. His niece was rather sur- 
prised by the matter of his discourse, as she was 
not accustomed to associate the idea of import- 
ance to society at large with Mr. Carruthers 
of Poynings, and cherished a rather settled con- 
viction that, mighty potentate as he was within 
the handsome gates of Poynings, the world out- 
side wagged very independently of him. She 
looked up at him with an expression of interest 
and also of surprise, but fortunately she did not 
give utterance to the latter and certainly predo- 
minant sentiment. 

“The fact is,” said Mr. Carruthers, “a mur- 
der has been committed in London under very 
peculiar circumstances. Itis a most mysterious 
affair, and the only solution of the mystery 
hitherto suggested is that the motive is 
political.” 

He paused, cleared his throat, once more 
settled his chin comfortably, and went on, while 
Clare listened, wondering more and more how 
such a matter could affect her uncle. She was 
a gentle-hearted girl, but not in the least silly, 
and quite free from any sort of affectation; so 
she expressed no horror or emotion at the mere 
abstract idea of the murder, as a more young- 
ladyish young lady would have done. 

“Yes, uncle?” she said, simply, as he paused. 

Mr. Carruthers continued : 

‘The murdered man was found by the river- 
side, stabbed, and robbed of whatever money 
and — he had possessed. He was a 
good-looking man, young, and evidently a fo- 
reigner ; but there were no means of identifying 
the body, and the inquest was adjourned—in 
fact, is still adjourned.” 

“What an awful death to come by, in a 
strange country !” said Clare, solemnly. “ How 
dreadful to think that his friends and relatives 
will perhaps never know his fate! But how 
did they know the poor creature was a foreigner, 
uncle ?” 

“ By his dress, my dear. It appears he had 
on a fur-lined coat, with a Sced—qnite a 
foreign article of dress; and the only person 
at the inquest able to throw any light on the 
crime was a waiter at an eating-house in the 
Strand, who said that the murdered man had 
dined there on a certain evening—last Thursday, 
I believe—and had worn the fur coat, and 
spoken in a peculiar squeaky voice. The waiter 
felt sure he was not an Englishman, though he 
spoke omy English. So the inquest was ad- 
journed in order to get more evidence, if pos- 
sible, as to the identity of the murdered man, 
and also that of the last person who had been 
seen in his company. And this brings me to 
the matter in which I am interested.” 

Clare watched her uncle with astonishment 
as he rose from his chair and planted himself 
upon the hearth-rug before the fireplace, now 
adorned with its summer ornaments of plants 
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and flowers, and draped in muslin. Taking up 
the familiar British attitude, and looking, if 
possible, more than ever pompous, Mr. Carru- 
thers proceeded : 

“You will be surprised to learn, Clare, that 
the visit of the gentleman who came here yes- 
terday, and with whom I went out, had refer- 
ence to this murder.” 

“ How, uncle?” exclaimed Clare. ‘ What 
on earth have you, or has any one here, to do 
with it ?” 

“ Wait until I have done, and you will see,” 
said Mr. Carruthers, ina tone of stately rebuke. 
“ The last person seen in the company of the 
man afterwards found murdered, and who dined 
with him at the tavern, wore a coat which the 
waiter who recognised the body had chanced 
to notice particularly. The appearance of this 
person the man failed in latins with much 
distinctness, but he was quite positive about 
the coat, which he had taken from the man and 
hung up on a peg with his own hands. And 
now, Clare, I am coming to the strangest part 
of this strange story.” 

The girl listened with interest indeed, and 
with attention, but still wondering how her uncle 
could be involved in the matter, and perhaps 
feeling a little impatient at the slowness with 
which, in his self-importance, he told the story. 

“JT was much surprised,” continued Mr. 
Carruthers, “to find in the gentleman who 
came here yesterday, and whose name was 
Dalrymple, an emissary from the Home Office, 
entrusted by Lord Wolstenholme with a special 
mission to me”—impossible to describe the 
pomposity of Mr. Carruthers’s expression and 
utterance at this point—“ to me. He came to 
request me to assist him in investigating this 
most intricate and important case. It is not a 
mere police case, you must understand, my 
dear. The probability is that the murdered 
man is a_ political refugee, and that the 
crime has been perpetrated” (Mr. Carruthers 
brought out the word with indescribable relish) 
“‘ by a member of one of the secret societies in 
revenge for the defection of the victim, or in 
apprehension of his betrayal of the cause.” 

** What cause, uncle?” asked Clare, inno- 
cently. She was not of a sensational turn of 
mind, had no fancy for horrors as horrors, and 
was getting a little tired of her uncle’s story. 

“God knows, my dear ; some of their liberty, 
fraternity, and equality nonsense, I suppose. At 
all events, this is the supposition, and to ask 
my aid in investigating the only clue in the pos- 
session of the government was the object of 
Mr. Dalrymple’s visit yesterday. The man who 
was seen in the company of the murdered man 
by the waiter at the tavern, and who went 
away with him, wore a coat made by Evans of 
Awherst. You know him, Clare, the old man 
who does so much of our work here. I went 
to his shop with Mr. Dalrymple, and we found 
out all about the coat. e remembered it 
exactly, by the description, and told us when 
he had made it, two years ago, and when he 
had sold it, six weeks ago, to a person who 





paid for it with a ten-pound note with the Post- 
office stamp upon it. The old man is not very 
bright, however, for though he remembered the 
circumstance, and found the date in bis day- 
book, he could not give anything like a clear 
description of the man who had bought the coat. 
He could only tell us, in general terms, that he 
would certainly know him again, if he should 
see him ; but he talked about a rather tall young 
man, neither stout nor thin, neither ugly nor 
handsome, dark-eyed and dark-haired, in short, 
the kind of description which describes nothing. 
We came away as wise as we went, except In 
the matter of the date of the purchase of the 
coat. That does not help much towards the 
detection of the murderer, as a coat may 
change hands many times in six weeks, if it has 
been originally bought by a dubious person. 
The thing would have been to establish a like- 
ness between the man described by Evans, as 
the purchaser of the coat, and the man de- 
scribed by the waiter as the wearer of the coat 
at the tavern. But both descriptions are very 
vague.” 

“ What was the coat like?” asked Clare, in 
a strange, deliberate tone. 

“It was a blue Witney overcoat, with a 
label inside the collar, bearing Evans’s name. 
The waiter at the tavern, where the murdered 
man dined, had read the name, and remembered 
it. This led to their sending to me, and my 
being known to the authorities as a very active 
magistrate” (here Mr. Carruthers swelled and 
pouted again with importance), “they naturally 
communicated with me. The question is, now, 
how I am to justify the very flattering con- 
fidence which Lord Wolstenholme has placed in 
me. It is a difficult question, and I have been 
considering it maturely. Mr. ey pe seems 
to think the clue quite lost. But I am not dis- 
posed to let it rest; I am determined to set 
every possible engine at work to discover 
whether the description given by the waiter, 
and that given by Evans, tally with one an- 
other.” 

* You said the inquest was adjourned, I 
think,” said Clare. 

“ Yes, until to-day; but Mr. Dalrymple will 
not have learned anything. There will be an 
open verdict.” (Here Mr. Carruthers conde- 
scendingly explained to his niece the meaning 
of the term.) “And the affair will be left to 
be unravelled in time. I am anxious to do all 
I can towards that end; it is a duty I owe to 
society, to Lord Wolstenholme, and to myself.” 

Clare had risen from her chair, and ap- 
proached the window. Her uncle could not 
see her face, as he resumed his seat at the 
breakfast-table, and opened his letters in his 
usual deliberate and dignified manner. Being 
letters addressed to Mr. Carruthers of Poynings, 
they were, of course, important; butif they had 
not had that paramount claim to consideration, 
the communications in question might have 
been deemed dull and trivial. Whatever their 
nature, Clare Carruthers turned her head from 
the window, and furtively watched her uncle 
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during their perusal. He read them with up- 
lifted eyebrows and much use of his gold- 
rimmed eye-glasses, as his habit was, but then 
laid them down without comment, and took up 
& newspaper. 

“I dare say we shall find something about 
the business in this,” he said, addressing his 
niece, but without turning his head in her di- 
rection. “ Ah, I thought so; here it is. ‘ Myste- 
rious circumstance, extraordinary supineness 
and stupidity of the police; no one arrested on 
suspicion; better arrest the wrong man, and 
tranquillise the public mind, than arrest no one 
at all.’ I’m not convinced by that reasoning, I 
must say. What? No reason for regarding 
the murder as a political assassination ? Listen 
to this, Clare ;” and he read aloud, while she 
stood by the window, her back turned towards 
him, and listened, intently, greedily, with a 
terrible fear and sickness at her heart : 

“** The supposition that this atrocious crime has 
been committed from political motives has, in our 
opinion, no foundation in probability, and derives 
very little support from common sense. The ap- 
pearance of the body, the fineness of the linen, the 
expensive quality of the attire, the torn condition 
of the breast and sleeves of the shirt, which seems 
plainly to indicate that studs, probably of value, 
had been wrenched violently out, the extreme im- 
probability that an individual, so handsomely 
dressed as the murdered man, would have been out 
without money in his pocket, all indicate robbery 
at least ; and if perhaps more than robbery, cer- 
tainly not less, to have been the motive of the 
crime. An absurd theory has been founded upon 
a peculiarity in the dress of the victim, and upon 
a remark made by the only witness at the inquest 
about his tone of voice. Nothing is more likely, 
in our opinion, than a complete miscarriage of 
justice in this atrocious case. Suspicion has been 
arbitrarily directed in one channel, and the result 
will be, probably, the total neglect of other and 
more likely ones. While the political murderer ts 
being theorised about and “ wanted,’ the more 
ordinary criminal, the ruffian who kills for gain, 
and not for patriotism or principle, is as likely as 
not to escape comfortably, and enjoy his swag 
in some pleasant, unsuspected, and undisturbed 
retreat.’ 

“ Now, I call this most unjustifiable,” said 
Mr. Carruthers, in a tone of dignified remon- 
strance and indignation. “Really, the liberty 
of the press is going quite too far. The go- 
vernment are convinced that the murder is 
political, and I can’t see——” 

It was at this point of Mr. Carruthers’s ha- 
rangue that he was interrupted by his wife’s 
maid. When he again looked for Clare, she 
had disappeared, nor did he or any of the 
frightened and agitated household at Poynings 
see the young lady again for many hours. Dr. 
Munns arrived and found Mr. Carruthers con- 
siderably distressed at the condition in which 
- Mrs. Carruthers was, also a little annoyed at 
that lady’s want of consideration in being ill, 
and wuable to refrain from hinting, with much 








reserve and dignity of manner, that he was at 
present more than usually engaged in business 
of the last importance, which rendered it pecu- 
liarly unfortunate that he should have any ad- 
ditional care imposed on him—public import- 
ance, he took care to explain, and no less 
onerous than mysterious. But the worthy 
gentleman’s pride and pompousness were soon 
snubbed by the extreme gravity of Dr. 
Munns’s manner, as he answered his inquiries 
and put questions in his turn relative to his 
patient. The doctor was both alarmed and 
uzzled by Mrs. Carruthers’s state. He told 
ier husband she was very seriously ill; he 
feared brain fever had already set in. Could 
Mr. Carruthers account for the seizure in any 
way? No, Mr. Carruthers could not; neither 
could the housekeeper, nor Mrs. Carruthers’s 
maid, both of whom were closely questioned, 
as having more and more frequert access to 
that lady’s presence than any other members 
of the household. 

Had Mrs. Carruthers heard any distressing 
intelligence? had she received a shock ot 
any kind? the doctor inquired. Mr. Carru- 
thers appeared te sustain one from the ques- 
tion. Of course not; certainly not; nothing 
of the kind, he replied, with some unre- 
pressed irritation of manner, and secretly re- 
garded the bare suggestion of such a possibility 
as almost indecent. Mrs. Carruthers of Poyn- 
ings receive shocks indeed! The doctor, who 
knew and disregarded his peculiarities, calmly 
pursued his inquiries undeterred by Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s demeanour, and, finding that nothing 
particular had happened, acknowledged that, 
there being no apparent cause to which so 
sudden and serious an illness could be attri- 
buted, he was the more uneasy as to its pro- 
bable result. Then Mr. Carruthers caught the 
infection of his alarm, and all the best side of 
his character, all the real love and apprecia- 
tion of his wife, ordinarily overlaid by his ego- 
tism, came out in full force, and the staunchest 
stickler for domestic fealty could not have de- 
manded greater solicitude than the frightened 
husband exhibited. 

In a wonderfully short space of time the 
house assumed the appearance which illness 
always gives. The servants went about their work 
whispering, and the sitting-rooms were silent 
and deserted. No one bestowed a thought on 
Clare. The attendants on the suffering woman, 
busily engaged in carrying out the orders given 
them by Dr. Munns, who remained for several 
hours with his patient—the alarmed husband, 
who wandered about disconsolately between 
his own library and his wife’s room—all forgot 
the girl’s existence. It was very late—within 
a few minutes of the usual dinner-hour—an in- 
flexible period at Poynings—when Clare Carru- 
thers crossed the flower-garden, entered the 
house by the window, through which she had 
left it, and stole gently up-stairs to her own 
room. She threw her hat and shawl upon her 
bed, and went to her dressing-table. There she 
stood for some minutes before the glass, holding 
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her disordered hair back with her hands— 
there were bits of grass and fragments of leaves 
in it, as though she had been lying with her fair 
head prone upon the ground—and gazing upon 
her young misery-stricken face. White about 
the full pure lips, where the rich blood ordina- 
rily glowed, purple about the long fair eyelids 
and the inching cheeks, heavy-eyed, the girl 
was piteous to see, and she kuew it. The 
hours that had passed over since she left her 
uncle’s presence in the morning had been laden 
with horror, with dread, with such anguish 
as had never in its lightest form touched her 
young spirit before, and she trembled as she 
marked the ravages they had made in her 


face. 

* What shall I do?’ she murmured, as 
though questioning her own forlorn image in 
the glass. ‘“ What shall Ido? I dare not stay 
away from dinner, and what will they say when 
they see my face ?” 

She fastened up her hair, and bathed her 
face with cold water, then returned to the 
glass to look at it again; but the pallor was 
still upon the lips, the discoloration was still 
about the heavy eyelids. As she stood despair- 
ingly before the dressing-table, her maid came 
to her. 

“The dinner-bell will not ring, ma’am,” said 
the girl. “ Mr. Carruthers is afraid of the noise 
for Mrs. Carruthers.” 

* Ay,” said Clare, listlessly, still looking at 
- disfigured image in the glass. “ How is 
she ?” 

“ No better, ma’am; very bad indeed, I be- 
lieve. But don’t take on so, Miss Clare,” her 
maid went on, affectionately. ‘She is not so 
bad as they say, perhaps; and, at all events, 
you'll knock yourself up and be no comfort to 
Mr. Carruthers.” 

A light flashed upon Clare. She had only to 
keep silence, and no one would find her out; 
her tears, her anguish, would be imputed to her 
share of the family trouble. Her maid, who 
would naturally have noticed her appearance 
immediately, expressed no surprise. Mrs. Car- 
ruthers was very ill, then. Something new had 
occurred since the morning, when there had 
been no hint of anything serious in her indispo- 
sition. The maid evidently believed her mis- 
tress acquainted with all that had occurred. 
She had only to keep quiet, and nothing would 
betray her ignorance. So she allowed the girl to 
talk, while she made some trifling change in her 
dress, and soon learned all the particulars of 
Mrs. Carruthers’s illness, and the doctor’s visit, 
of her uncle’s alarm, and Mrs. Brookes’s de- 
voted attendance on her mistress. Then Clare, 
trembling, though relieved of her immediate 
apprehension of discovery, went down-stairs to 
join her uncle at their dreary dinner. He made 
no comment upon the girl’s appearance, and, 
indeed, hardly spoke. The few words of sym- 
pathy which Clare ventured to say were briefly 
answered, aud as soon us possible he left the 
dining-room. Clare sat by the table for a while, 
with her face buried in her hands, thinking, 





suffering, but not weeping. She had no more 
tears to-day to shed. 

Presently she went to Mrs. Carruthers’s room, 
and sat down on a chair behind the door, ab- 
stracted and silent. In the large dimly-lighted 
room she was hardly seen by the watchers. She 
saw her uncle come in, and stand forlornly by 
the bed, then the doctor came, and several 
figures moved about silently and went away, and 
then there was no one but Mrs. Brookes sitting 
still as a statue beside the sufferer, who lay ina 
state of stupor. How long she had been in 
the room before the old woman perceived her, 
Clare did not know, but she felt Mrs. Brookes 
bending over her, and taking her hand, before 
she knew she had moved from the bedside. 

* Pray go away and lie down, Miss Carru- 
thers,” the old woman said, half tenderly, half 
severely. “You can do no good here, no one 
can do any good here yet, and you will be ill 
yourself. We can’t do with more trouble in the 

ouse, and crying your eyes out of your head, 
as you’ve been doing, won’t help any one, my 
dear. I will send you word how she is the first 
thing in the morning.” 

The old woman raised the girl by a gentle 
impulse, as she spoke, and she went meekly 
away, Mrs. Brookes closing the door behind her 
with an unspoken reflection on the uselessness 
of girls, who, whenever anything is the matter, 
can do nothing but ery. 

The night gradually fell upon Poynings, the 
soft, sweet, early summer night. It crept into 
the sick-room, and overshadowed the still form 
upon the bed, the form whose stillness was to 
be succeeded by the fierce unrest, the torturing, 
vague effort of fever; it closed over the stern 
pompous master of Poynings, wakeful and 
sorely troubled. It darkened the pretty chamber, 
decorated with a thousand girlish treasures, 
and simple adornments, in which Clare Carru- 
thers was striving sorely with the first fierce 
trial of her prosperous young life. When it 
was at its rf eee and deepest, the girl’s swollen 
weary eyelids closed, conquered by the irresist- 
ible mighty benefactor of the young who suffer. 
Then, if any eye could have pierced the dark- 
ness and looked at her, as she lay sleeping, the 
—~ of a great fear upon her face, even in her 
slumber, and her breast shaken by frequent 
heavy sighs, it would have been seen that one 
hand was hidden under the pillow, and the fair 
cheek pressed tightly down upon it, for better 
security. That hand was closed upon three 
letters, severally addressed to the advertising 
department of three of the daily newspapers. 
The contents, which were uniform, had cost 
the girl hours of anxious and agonising thoughts. 
They were very simple, and were as follows, 
accompanied by the sun which she supposed 
their insertion would cost, very liberally esti- 
mated : 

“The gentleman who showed a lady a sprig 
of myrtle on last Saturday is earnestly en- 
treated by her not to revisit the place where he 
met her. He will inevitably be recognise |.” 

“God forgive me, if I am doing wrong in 
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this,” Clare Carruthers had said with her last 
waking consciousness. ‘God forgive me, but 
I must save him if I can.” 





THREE DAYS IN THE DESERT. 


In the month of July, 1864, we left Alexan- 
dria for Tell el Kebir, the Turkish palace built by 
Mahomet Ali Pasha, in the Ouady (the ancient 
land of Goshen of the Bible). M. Guichard, 
the agricultural manager of the Suez Canal, had 
asked us to go and see the Bedouin festival of 
Aboo Nichab, an Abyssinian saint, who died 
many hundred years ago, up the Nile, and 
whose arm-bones some devout worshipper had 
brought to the Suez desert, and buried. Where- 
upon, so runs the legend, the saint Aboo Nichab 
fallowed his bones, and, rejoining them to his 
body, has reposed peacefully in his desert tomb 
ever since. The Bedouins come from great dis- 
tances every year to pray at his shrine, and 
1864 was the six hundredth anniversary of 
his death, so the gathering was to be large. 
Leaving Alexandria by morning train, we ar- 
rived at Zag-a-zig abovt three in the afternoon. 
There we found that the telegram announcing 
our departure from Alexandria had remained in 
the Suez Canal Company’s telegraph office, as 
the clerk had gone to Tell el Kebit to see the 
féte. We got hold of his Arab servant, who 
had seen his master work the telegraphs, and 
between us we managed somehow to send a 
message, begging M. Guichard to meet us. 

We then looked about for some means of 
transport, and found nothing but an old camel 
who had brought a load of straw from the fields. 
Just as we were debating as to mounting the 
uncomfortable brute, a cabriolet with one spring 
broken came slowly along the dyke of the 
Bahr de Moise, the small canal which feeds the 
fresh-water canal to Ismailia and Port Said, and 
Suez on the other side. The poor horse had 
come sixty miles, from Ismailia ; so we had him 
groomed and fed, and gave him, to the dismay 
of the Arab sais, or groom, a bottle of beer 
which we found in the telegraph clerk’s room. 
Then we got some ropes, harnessed our camel 
tandem fashion in front, and started for a twenty- 
mile drive along the dyke. Such a road, such 
holes and hillocks! which with a broken spring 
were dreadful. After about four miles of this 
original proceeding, the camel lay down and re- 
fused to move, so we had to drag horse and 
cabriolet over him, and leave the beast roaring 
and grunting in the road. The poor old horse 
fell twice, and at about half-past seven, just as 
darkness was coming on, to our great relief 
we saw M. Guichard in his pony chaise coming 





full gallop towards us. Tell el Kebir was reached | 


at nine, where a good dinner was most re- 
freshing. 

Next morning every one was astir early to 
start tents, mattresses, cooking utensils, and 
servants to Aboo Nichab, about twelve miles off 
in the desert. To our dismay, we then dis- 
covered that the third pummel of the side-saddle 





had been forgotten, and the horse Mrs. Ross was 
to ride was an inveterate buck-jumper, a kicker, 
and very violent. The Arab carpenter set to 
work under our directions, a wooden pummel 
was made and fastened with great trouble, and 
at one we started, accompanied by various 
officials of the Suez Canal Company. 

The sun was intensely powerful, and we rode 
along, skirting the cultivated land, wrapped in 
our white abbaihs and burnous, our eels 
covered with kufiahs (large white or striped 
silk handkerchiefs with tassels), bowed over 
our saddle-bows ; the thermometer considerably 
above one hundred. About four miles from 
Aboo Nichab we struck into the desert, and soon 
heard ye and the galloping of horses, and 
saw acloud of sand. We were met by several 
hundred Bedouins firing their guns and shaking 
their long spears, decorated with ostrich feathers, 
above their heads. They charged down upon 
us, circling round at full speed, uttering the 

raises of M. Guichard, and rather astonished at 
Mrs. Ross on horseback, some of them never 
having seen an European lady ride. They could 
not make out how she rode with only one leg, 
as they supposed, seeing her sit sideways. Ar- 
rived at our camp, we found a big tent pitched 
on a small hillock, and a smaller one for Mrs. 
Ross adjoining, the Bedouintents being all round. 
There must ons been at least five thousand 
Bedouins, some from Syria, some from up the 
Nile, and eight sheiks were there, who were in- 
vited to come and drink coffee with us. Old 
Mohamed Hassan, Sheik of the Anadies, seeing 
Mrs. Ross served first, rose, and gathering his 
ragged burnous about him, stalked out of the 
tent, saying he was not going to see a woman, 
acreature without a soul, served before him. 
Tn vain did M. Guichard explain that the Sultan 
of England was a woman, and that in Europe 
women always were served first; the old 
Bedouin walked away in high dudgeon. At 
dusk we had dinner under considerable diffi- 
culties : our table was crooked, our chairs sank 
in the sand, and tilted us over backwards; our 
lights were blown out, and a pariah dog stole our 
roast lamb. Afterwards we strolled about the en- 
campment, and stood round an almeh, who, recog- 
nising M. Guichard, began to sing his praises : 
*O Frangi, who loves the Arabs; who rides 
like a Bedawee ; whose shot never misses its 
mark ; who is strong as Antar, and yet kind as 
a woman; who never oppresses the poor, and 
whose house is open to all,” &c. She then 
began dancing, or rather posturing, and a won- 
derful scene it was; the girl’s graceful figure, 
her arms, thrown above her head, striking the 
tambourine, her face covered and glittering with 
strings of gold coins lighted up by the flicker- 
ing torches and by the splendid Eastern full 
moon; a circle of Bedouins showing their ad- 
miration of her singing by long-drawn “ahs,” 
and keeping time by clapping their hands. 

We heard a drum and some flutes playing, 
and saw several enormous white and green flags 
planted some way off, and shouts of “ Allah! 
Allah!” rung out in the quiet night. The der- 
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vishes and religious men had come with their 
flags, and a “ zikr” was going on. The men of 
God stood near the flags, and, accompanied 
by the flutes, called out the praises of God. 
“QO! Allah is great; he is merciful; and our 
lord Mahomet is his prophet;” and so on. 
Gradually a circle of men formed round them 
and began bowing their heads to the ground, 
and shouting “Allah! Allah!” They became 
intensely excited, tore off their clothes, howled 
and screeched “ Allah!” foamed at the mouth, 
and one falling down in a fit, we moved towards 
our tents. 

Next morning we were all up at four, sleep 
having been nearly impossible, and started for 
the Tomb of the Sheik, but, as it was filled with 
women, could not goin. M. Guichard had given 
thirty napoleons to be run for by the Bedouins. 
Two miles had been staked out by flags, and 
about thirty-five wished to start. Mrs. Ross 
was to start them; M. Guichard stood by the 
winning-post and started them back again. 
 Shaitan,” or the devil, as Mrs. Ross’s horse 
was called, was so violent, that, as soon as the 
Bedouins were off, she let him go, and arrived 
second, and coming back third. The same horse 
won both times, and had the prize ; he was ridden 
without a saddle, and with a bit of rope fora 
bridle and bit, by a boy of fourteen, who de- 
liberately stripped, and when told that this was 
not allowed, put an old rag round his middle. 
Directly after the race the winner disappeared 
in the desert, as his owners were afraid of the 
evil eye for him. On our way back to the 
camp, old Sheik Mohamed Hassan came up and 
made an amende honorable to Mrs. Ross, and, 
after a long conversation, he made her a formal 
proposal. “O lady, when thou art tired of 
thy white husband and needest change, come to 
Mohamed Hassan. By Allah, thou ridest like 
ten Bedawees, and thy conversation is such that 
thy husband need never go to a coffee-shop for 
entertainment or knowledge. I will stand be- 
fore thee, O lady, and serve thee like thy mame- 
luke if thou wilt come to me.” The old sheik was 
much thanked for his flattering offer, and when 
we got under cover of our tent he insisted on 
serving his “sitt” (lady) himself with coffee. 
The heat was intense in the middle of the day, 
and we did not stir till four, when the Bedouins 
came and announced that they were going to 
perform a fantasia in our honour. The horse- 
men divided and fought a mock battle, with 
their different war-cries, whirling and circling 
about in the desert, firing their guns and pistols, 
shaking their long spears above their heads as 
they galloped down on the supposed enemy, 
then turning and flying, stooping low down on 
one side of their horse’s neck. It was a most 
splendid sight—so wild and picturesque. Then 
several rode up to us, made their obedient 
horses kneel before us, shake hands, rear and 
kick, while others planted their spear in the 
ground and galloped round and round it, hold- 
ing it in their hand all the time. About six we 
invited twelve of the chief men among them to 
dine with us. We all squatted down in the 





sand, round a huge brass tray placed on a stool, 
and began tearing off bits of the roast 
lamb, * stuffed with pistachio-nuts; it was 
roasted whole, and with vegetables round. The 
most trying thing was when a remarkably dirty 
Bedouin would pull off a piece of flesh and 
stuff it into our mouths; we could not refuse 
it, as it was a great civility, but not a pleasant 
one. After the roast lamb came “ baklawi,” a 
Turkish sweet dish, composed of layers of paste 
as thin as a wafer, with honey and sugar 
between, a dish particularly to be recommended, 
and evidently in high favour with the Bedouins. 
We all agreed that it would be far pleasanter to 
return to Tell el Kebir and sleep in comfortable 
beds, so we mounted our horses at nine, and 
started by moonlight across the desert, accom- 
panied by M. Guichard’s three favourite Bedouins 
—Saoud, the younger brother of Sheik Mohamed 
Hassan, a very handsome young fellow, with 
three long love-locks as the high-caste Bedouins 
always wear, and two of his cousins. As we 
rode across the boundless stretch of sand, 
lighted up with the silver rays of the full moon, 
we heard the jackals, wolves, foxes, and 
gazelles, and the different calls of the night- 
birds round us. Now and then we saw some 
animals slink away, and disturbed others feeding 
on the carcase of acamel. It wasa most curious 
and impressive ride, our Bedouin companions 
chanting their monotonous song to enliven the 
way, and uttering imprecations on the horses 
when they stumbled over a hillock, or caught 
their feet in a jerboa’s hole, we might have 
fancied ourselves a body of marauders in search 
of booty. 

Tell el Kebir was reached in about two hours, 
and now arose the momentous question, how to 
get into the old palace. We found the “ kefir,” 
or watchman, fast asleep, and could not find the 
key. Any of my readers who know the East 
will remember what an Arab’s sleep is like. A 
dormouse in the depth of winter is nothing to 
him. We lifted up the watchman, and let him 
fall again; we banged his head against the 
alin we fired our pistols over his head ; as 
a last resource, we pricked his arm with Saoud’s 
dagger, and at last woke him, and got in. Next 
morning, at daybreak, Saoud woke us, and said 
the gazelles were moving, and that if we would 
come and hunt, he was sure we should have a 
good day. The horses were saddled, and away 
we went, with three good Syrian greyhounds 
and four falcons. A hare was started and 
killed by the dogs alone, after a good run, and 
soon after we caught sight of a troop of gazelles. 
A council of war was held, and we scattered, so 
as to partly surround the gazelles in a half- 
moon. When Saoud gave the signal, two hawks 
were thrown up, and away we went as hard as 
we could gallop. The hawks soon settled on 
their game, and baflled the gazelles, so that 
they could not run straight, which allowed the 
dogs to get near them, by running what we call 
“cunning.” After several miles’ hard riding, 
one gazelle was pulled down by the dogs, the 
other got away. The dead gazelle was hoisted 
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on to the dromedary, which always accompanies 
M. Guichard on his hunting expeditions, partly 
to carry the game, and partly because his rider, 
being ed. ran so high, can sweep the desert 
for miles. Soon after, two gazelles were sig- 
nalled by Abdoo on the dromedary, and we 
again spread out in a half-moon; but they saw 
us, and were off. Asa last chance, M. Guichard 
threw up the two fresh falcons, and encouraging 
our dogs, away we went. One of the gazelles 
lagged very considerably behind the other, and 
we gained on it fast. M. Guichard was first 
up, and flinging himself from his horse, saved 
the life of a poor little baby gazelle. The 
mother would not leave its young, and this 
explained our coming up with her. The small 
creature rode home on Mrs. Ross’s knees, and 
a goat was given it as step-mother. It grew up 
to be most impudent and amusing, boundin 
and springing about the rooms, destroying a 
the divans by scratching, to make a soft bed, 
and eating all the papers it could find. The cu- 
rious thing is to see gazelles eat tobacco. They 
will trot up to a narghilé or chibouk, push the 
fire off with their soft velvety noses, and chew 
the hot tobacco with immense gusto. 

On our way home we started a hare, which 
Saoud shot through the head. Mrs. Ross com- 
plimented him on his splendid shot, when Saoud, 
salaaming low, answered, “Not so, O lady! 
It was not my skill which directed the bullet, 
but the good luck your visit has brought ameng 
us.” M. Guichard was forced to confess that 
the Bedouins of the desert understood the art 
of compliment far hetter than the French. 

We arrived at Tell el Kebir in the afternoon, 
and to our great regret had to leave at mid- 
night for Zag-a-zig, in order to catch the train at 
six in the morning. We reached Alexandria 
about four, after a most curious and agreeable 
visit. 





STEAM IN THE STREETS. 

Tae steam-horse in the street is not a new 
idea. Did not Sir Isaac Newton himself con- 
ceive such a thought, nearly two hundred years 
ago? There is a certain book of his, in which 
he speculates upon a globular vessel perched 
upon four little wheels, a jet-pipe protruding 
from one side, a seat adjacent to the other side, 
and a triumphant charioteer on the seat. The 
vessel being used as a steam-generator, and 
steam issuing from the tube, the resistance and 
reaction of the air would drive the vessel on its 
wheels in the opposite direction. 

But although Newton did not, so far as we 
know, attempt to realise his notion, there was 
an ingenious Frenchman, exactly midway in 
time between Newton’s days and ours, «who 
really did makea steam-carriage. This was M. 
Cugnot, whose small rude machine is still pre- 
_ served at Paris. At first he made a model, 
which he exhibited to the Compte de Saxe. 
Then, under the patronage of the Due de Choi- 
seul, he made a steam-carriage, which not only 





travelled, but travelled with such energy as to 
travel through a brick wall. Hence arose a 
belief that steam-power was too good, too stron 
for the purpose, and could not be controlled. 
Poor Cugnot was shelved; and his machine, if 
it does not now, did a few years ago, occupy a 
place in the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. 
Some years before this—that is, more than a 
century ago—Dr. Robison conceived the pos- 
sibility of a a road vehicle by steam 
power; and James Watt, to whom the thought 
was communicated, afterwards sketched a prac- 
tical plan for the purpose. He said to himself, 
“ Let us form a boiler of wooden staves, hooped 
together like a cask ; let us put an iron furnace 
in it, separated from the wood by water ; let 
the water boil, and the steam be made to move 
a piston in a cylinder; let the piston move some 
wheels, and let these move some other wheels 
on which the cask is placed; and, lo, we shall 
have a steam-carriage.” But Watt, who had 
many schemes in his head, allowed this one to 
die out ; and he, as well as Newton, took rank 
among the thinkers rather than the workers on 
this subject. 

The person who really came second after 
Cugnot as coachmaker in this fashion, was Mr. 
Murdoch, a Cornish engineer, who, about eighty 
years ago, caused a little steam-carriage to run 
along the highway near Redruth. The Cornish 
miners, prone to superstition, saw a fiery little 
monster running along the road one dark night. 
They cried out, they ran, more than half believing 
that the arch fiery monster of all monsters was 
close at their heels. This contrivance of Mr. 
Murdoch’s, whatever its details may have been, 
soon lapsed into forgetfulness. Next came Mr. 
William Symington, who tried his hand at steam- 
coaches as well as steam-boats: so far, at least, 
as to construct a model. In his model, which 
was exhibited at Edinburgh, the moving mechan- 
ism was placed in the back of the carriage, and 
all the several portions seemed ey placed 
in regard to each other; but the execrable state 
of the roads, and the difficulty of procuring 
adequate supplies of fuel and water, deterred 
Symington from any further development of his 
scheme. About the same time, one Oliver Evans, 
an American, of Pennsylvania, suggested to the 
legislature of that state the encouragement of 
many inventive schemes of his, one of which 
was a steam-carriage to run on common roads, 
Whether he was too clever for the legislators, or 
they were for him, nothing definite came of the 
proposal. He was a prophet, however; for he 
predicted the arrival of days when carriages pro- 
pelled by steam would come into general use on 
turnpike-roads for the transport of passengers as 
well as goods, and that they would travel, ay, 
fifteen miles an hour. 

We hence sce that, before the advent of the 
present century, men had thought as busily of 
steam-carriages as of steam-boats and of rail- 
ways: all the three kinds of invention being 
about in the same tentative position at the same 
time. Then, when this century was only two 
years old, Messrs. Trevethick and Vivian tried 
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their skill at a new kind of steam-carriage. They 
adopted a form of construction much lighter and 
more portable than had before been tried. The 
carriage was mounted on four wheels, the hinder 
pair to bear the greater portion of the weight, 
the front pair to be chiefly used to guide or 
steer; the boiler and a horizontal cylinder 
were placed at the back of the hind axle; then 
there was a whole family of pistons, rods, cross- 
pieces, guides, cranks, axles, toothed-wheels, 
fly-wheels, levers, and breaks, too numerous to 
mention. It was by far the most scientific 
steam-carriage (locomotive was a word not then 
in fashion) that had been devised. One of the 
carriages so constructed ran experimentally on 
a bit of road where the mighty Euston station 
now stands—classical ground, we may call it, in 
the history of steam. 

A long pause thenensued. Roads were bad, 
people were frightened, and a costly war ab- 
sorbed the general attention. Hardly anything 
is to be found, during a period of twenty years, 
bearing upon the use of steam-carriages on 
common roads. Then, however, came forth 
into light one Julius Griffiths, who employed 
the redoubtable Bramah to construct the more 
delicate parts of anew machine. It had two cylin- 
ders and pistons instead of one; it had chains 
and helical springs, to deaden the concussion of 
the machinery; it had a tubular boiler, and many 
novel and ingenious appliances. But whether 
Griffiths had no money (Limited Liability 
was not known in those days), or the public had 
too much apathy, or the machine too many de- 
fects, certain it is that nothing came ofit. One 
David Gordon, about forty years ago, asserted 
that a locomotive (let us now use the term) can- 
not ascend a hill without something to make the 
wheels bite the ground: to overcome this sup- 
posed difficulty, he contrived an extraordinary 
carriage in which a steam-engine, put inside a 
large iron drum, caused it to rotate, very much in 
the same way as a squirrel makes his cage rotate ; 
the engine caused the drum to roll along the 
ground, and the drum drew a carriage after it. 
Very funny and very ingenious ; but this steam- 
squirrel died, and left no children. David must 
have been an original genius, for he next con- 
trived a locomotive with six legs, which were to 
help the wheels to get up hill. It must have been 
very amusing to see this new insect taking its 
walks abroad, with its six legs or vibrators, 
having something like veritable knees and in- 
steps, alternately dangling and stretching. It 
was really ingenious; but engineers found out, 
about that time, that ordinary wheels would hold 
to the ground firmly enough for the ascent of 
any ordinarily steep road. 

At about the period when the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway began to be seriously con- 
sidered, say forty years ago, the inventors of 
road-locomotives cropped up in great abundance. 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, Mr. James, Mr. Han- 
cock, tried their skill ; then Messrs. Burstal, and 
Messrs. Summers and Ogle; then Mr. Heaton, 
Dr. Church, and Colonel Macerone; then 
Messrs. Dance and Field; then Mr. Scott Rus- 








sell, since become so famous in other depart- 
ments of engineering; then Mr. Hill, and Sir 
James Anderson ; and—well, let them be—we 
need not mention the names of all who failed 
in a period of fifteen or twenty years, despite 
the ingenuity of their mechanical arrange- 
ments. Several of the inventors produced steam- 
carriages capable of maintainmg an average 
speed of ten or twelve miles an hour along turn- 
pike-roads, and even a higher speed for short dis- 
tances. Sir Charles Dance at one time resolved 
to try Goldsworthy Gurney’s locomotive as a 
regular steam-stage-coach, to ply between Glou- 
cester and Cheltenham. It went four times a 
day, doing the nine miles in a little under an 
hour. But opposition was at work ; somebod 
laid down in a part of the road a layer of roug 
stones so thick as to disable the machinery ; 
somebody laid turnpike tolls on the vehicle 
so heavy, that the receipts could not meet them, 
Mr. Gurney, not choosing to be beaten by local 
prejudice, succeeded in getting the House of 
Commons to inquire into the matter; the re- 
port of the committee, presented in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one, was of a highly favour- 
able character. It declared that carriages can 
be propelled by steam on common roads, at an 
average rate of ten miles an hour; that they 
can carry twelve or fourteen passengers each, at 
this rate; that the weight, with engine, fuel, 
water, and attendants, might be under three 
tons; that they can ascend and descend steep 
roads with facili y; that they may be made free 
from annoyance to the public; that they are 
calculated to become speedier and cheaper than 
vehicles drawn by horses; and that, as the 
wheels have great breadth of tire, they will not 
injure the roads so much as narrow wheels and 
horses’ feet. 

The verdict was so good, that inventors 
brightened up. An excited correspondent sent 
to one of the journals an account of a journey 
he made in Captain Ogle’s steam-coach from 
Oxford to Birmingham. “ The starting from 
Oxford was a grand spettacle. It was St. Giles’s 
fair-day ; therefore, all the population, includ- 
ing thousands from the surrounding villages, 
thronged the streets, reminding the beholder of 
the multitudes at Juggernaut; whilst the pon- 
derous machine, like that idol’s car, appeared 
ready to crush its votaries. Care was, how- 
ever, taken to make them understand the 
danger; and a passage being cleared, away 
went the splendid vehicle through Oxford city, 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, which, when 
clear of the houses, was accelerated to fourteen. 
Notice of the intended journey having been 
carried forward some days before, every town 
presented an appearance somewhat similar; but 
it was not until it reached Birmingham that real 
assistance, as well as applause, was required ; 
and willingly was it granted. Just as the 
vehicle was entering the town, the supply of 
coke being exhausted, the steam dropped ; and 
the good people, on hearing the cause, flew to 
the machine, and dragzed it into the inn-yard 
of the Hen and Chickens.” This vehicle of 
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Captain Ogle’s was a kind of mail-coach in ap- 
pearance, with seats for six inside passengers 
and eight outside ; but attached to the rear was 
all the mechanism for providing and applying 
the motive power. 

How they tried and tried to get the mechan- 
ism into a small compass, to do a great deal of 
work with a few shovels of coal, and to make 
the wheels take a good bite of the roads! Mr. 
Gurney and some moneyed friends expended 
thirty thousand pounds in inventing and build- 
ing steam-carriages. Mr. Hancock’s inven- 
tion, which he modestly christened “ The 
Infant,” ran for hire as a steam-stage-coach 
between London and_ Stratford. Colonel 
Macerone’s carriage made many trips in and 
around the metropolis. Mr. Russell’s ran for 
some time between Glasgow and Paisley. At 
one time, a Steam Carriage and Waggon Com- 
pany was started, for the application of capital 
on a large scale to this matter; but—perhaps 
luckily for the shareholders—nothing came of it 
except a few prospectuses and advertisements. 

There are more than twenty thousand miles of 
turnpike-road in England and Wales; men wish 
to try whether steam-horses can travel on those 
roads, without rails. The idea is a natural one. 
Railways cannot penetrate to a// towns and vil- 
lages. There must, under any circumstances, be 
towns, nay, whole districts, left to be served by 
common roads. The steam-horse can do a portion 
of the work more quickly and effectively than 
the living horse. Hence the numerous inven- 
tions touched upon above, one and all of which, 
however, commercially failed. Sometimes, horses 
were frightened ; sometimes, the road tolls were 
made enormously high ; sometimes, the machines 
were too heavy, or the difficulty of getting 
water was too great. That along steam-carriage 
journey Aas been made, however, we shall see. 

If any people in this world were ever sur- 
prised, it must have been the Highlanders, when, 
five years ago, they saw the Earl of Caithness 
come among them in, or rather on, his steam- 
carriage. The earl was not his own machinist. 
His machine was invented by Mr. Rickett, and 
was intended to carry three or four persons at 
ten miles an hour on any ordinary road. Start- 
ing from Inverness one fine day, with his lady 
countess, a clergyman, and the inventor, the earl 
got over the first fourteen miles, to Beauly, in 
an hour and twenty minutes, including a few 
stoppages. Then, on a part of the road where 
he could see a long way ahead, he attained a 
speed of eighteen miles an hour, going up the 
hill and down the hill in gallant style. After a 
night’s rest, he set off again, ascending the steep 
incline from Golspie to Dunrobin Castle, and 
thence to Holmsdale. The Ord of Caithness 
came next: a mountain with a road so terribly 
steep—one in seven for several miles—that the 
people made sure of the discomfiture of the 
noble charioteer. Not so, however; the engine 
panted and puffed, but did its work, and reached 
the summit without any stoppage. Then, the 

descent was made to Berridale Glen, with brakes 
that kept the velocity within limited bounds. 





At last he entered Wick, which turned out in 
style. After an hour’s delay, on he went again, 
and arrived before nightfall at Ballogell Castle, 
his own residence, not many miles distant from 
John o’Groat’s. So far as we know, this is 
the longest journey in a steam-carriage (a hun- 
dred and fifty miles) ever made on a common 
road. The machine resembled a sort of 
hooded chaise with a small locomotive behind 
it, and occupied altogether about as much space 
as ahorse and chaise. The earl took the proper 
driver’s place, at the right hand of the front 
seat; the lady, we will suppose, was seated 
between him and the clergyman; Mr. Rickett, 
on a small platform in the rear, attended to 
the creature-comforts of the engine in the 
matter of coal and water. The engine car- 
ried water enough for fifteen miles, and coal 
for thirty. The charioteer could turn on and 
off the steam at pleasure, as well as work the 
front rudder-wheel and the brake; insomuch that 
the duties of the assistant were limited to those 
of a stoker. The whole affair, living freight 
excluded, weighed a ton and a half. The 
puffing gave a little fright to one or two horses 
met on the road; but no other discomfiture 
occurred. During the descent to Berridale 
Glen, three out of the four persons alighted and 
walked, to lessen the impetus and aid the drag 
or brake. - 

The thing cax be done, and possibly a 
commercially-profitable system may arise out 
of such inventions. At present, the tendency 
is to construct very strong vehicles that will 
draw heavy weights at slow speed, under 
circumstances that would severely test horse- 
flesh. Some time back a heavy marine boiler 
was drawn from Messrs. Laird’s works at 
Birkenhead, to the harbour, by an engine 
which its inventor, Mr. Taylor, dignified with 
the name of a Steam-Elephant. Another of 
these elephants was set to work at Devonport 
Raskgents a third was ordered by the Dutch 
government to aid in some work at Flushing. 
One of these monsters carries a steam crane 
on his back, lifts up with it ever so many 
tons, deposits the load in a row of trucks, and 
runs along merrily with the whole affair. An- 
other inventor, his bosom swelling with praise- 
worthy emulation, invented a steam-bull as a 
competitor to the steam-elephant. One of 
Bray’s traction engines, as these ponderous 
steam-carriages are now frequently called, em- 
ployed to supersede or supplement hand labour 
at Woolwich Dockyard, on one occasion dragged 
about thé yard one of the boilers for the Cale- 
donia, weighing nearly thirty tons; it then 
wheeled itself off to the foundry, took up an 
armour-plate weighing seventeen tons, conveyed 
it to the travelling-crane, took up two more 
plates, and then promenaded triumphantly round 
the yard, turning the corners almost as easily 
as a perambulator. When relieved of its heavy 
load, this engine ran about the yard at the rate 
of ten miles an hour, and did all sorts of won- 
derful things. Another maker of these massive 
engines has been sending some of them out to 
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a mine with an unpronounceable name in South 


America; there were hardly any roads that | flag 


horse-vehicles could traverse from the mines to 
the nearest navigation; and so one of these 
traction-engines came to the rescue, undertaking 
to drag ore down from the mines to the river, 
and to drag stores up from the river to the 
mines, either upon earthen trucks or corduroy 
roads, whichever might offer. There appears to 
be real usefulness in such application of steam- 
carriages as traction-engines, in countries having 
ill-formed roads; the broad wheels do not sink 
so deeply as the narrow wheels of ordinary 
vehicles or as horses’ hoofs; some of them, in- 
deed, have the wheels so peculiarly furnished 
with movable boards, that they would hardly 
sink even in a quagmire. In heavy farming 
operations, when the state of the fields renders 
it difficult for horses to pass over them, traction- 
engines are pointed out as being just the thing; 
but then it remains a problem to be solved, 
whether the same construction will suit soft 
fields and hard roads. 

Four years ago the probable appearance of 
locomotives on turnpike-roads was so great 
that an act of parliament was passed to regulate 
them. They were to pay toll like other road 
vehicles ; the toll to depend upox the width of 
the wheel, the weight resting on it, and the 
existence or non-existence of springs on the 
axle. They were not to be of greater width 
than seven feet, or greater weight than twelve 
tons, unless specially and exceptionally engaged 
in carrying one single monster block of stone, 
log of Sale. cable of rope, vessel of iron, or 
mass of metal. They were to consume their 
own smoke, and to have lights in front at night. 
They were to have each its commander-in-chief, 
in the shape of a driver, together with a stoker 
and a guard. They were not to be used on 
suspension-bridges without the special consent 
of the owners, and not on any bridges or roads 
which the Secretary of State might deem un- 
suitable. They were never to exceed a speed 
of ten miles an hour on any public highway, or 
five miles in towns or villages. 

One would have thought these restrictions 
severe enough. Ministers, however, were be- 
sieged in parliament with queries and com- 
plaints about these dreadful monsters which 
sometimes frightened Belgravia and all its horses 
and all its men; and hence, after much bat- 
tling, a further legislative settlement of the 
matter. 

How, and where, and when, and under what 
regulations, we may now work locomotives in 
the streets and on the roads is all laid down in 
the act of parliament. We must have three 
persons to attend to each monster, to com- 
mand and stoke and steer; to ease her and 
stop her and put her astern; if there be any 
Wwaggons or carriages drawn by the machine, 
there must be one person additional to attend 
to them. We must have one man, either in- 
clusive or exclusive of those here denoted, to 
act the part of a running-footman; he must 
walk or run in front of the locomotive, at least 





sixty yards in advance of it ; he shall carry a red 
constantly displayed, shall warn riders and 
drivers of the a of the monster, and shall 
assist them if the horses become troubled by 
the apparition and its snorting. We must not 
use any steam-whistle, or blow off steam in such 
a way as to make much noise. We must stop 
the monster whenever the running-footman gives 
a signal for so doing. We must have two lights 
at night, one on each side. We must not travel 
on turnpike-roads more rapidly than four miles 
an hour, or in the streets of towns more than 
two miles an hour. We may weigh as much 
as fourteen tons, and may be nine feet wide, if 
used on a turnpike-road in country districts ; 
but the municipal or corporate authorities in 
any town may determine at what hours the 
locomotives may run through the streets of that 
town, and under what detailed conditions. 

Of course steam-omnibuses are out of the 
question now. Two miles an hour will not do 
even for the slowest of slow-going people. And 
these land-steamers must have a healthy consti- 
tution if they survive certain other conditions 
imposed upon them in this statute. It may be 
that the legislature is a little too restrictive. 
We shall see. 





* INCONSOLABILE.” 


I am waiting on the margin 

Of the dark cold rushing tide ; 
All I love have pass’d before me, 

And have reach’d the other side: 
Only unto me a passage 

Through the waters is denied. 


Mist and gloom o’erhang the river, 
Gloom and mist the landscape veil ; 

Straining for the shores of promise, 
Sight and hope and feeling fail; 

Not a sigh, a breath, a motion, 
Answers to my feeble wail. 


Surely they have all forgot me 

*Mid the wonders they have found 
In the far enchanted mansions; 

Out of heart, and sight, and sound, 
Here I sit, like Judah’s daughters, 

Desolate upon the ground. 


Strangers’ feet the stream are stemming, 
Stranger faces pass me by, 

Willing some, and some reluctant, 
All have leave to cross but I— 

I, the hopeless, all bereaved, 
Loathing life, that long to die! 


Be the river ne’er so turbid, 

Chill and angry, deep and drear, 
All my loved ones are gone over, 

Daunted not by doubt or fear; 
And my spirit reaches after, 

While I sit lamenting here. 


Happy waters that embraced them, 
Happier regions hid from sight, 
Where my keen, far-stretching vision, 
Dazed and baffled, lost them quite. 
Dread, immeasurable distance 
’*Twixt the darkness and the light! 
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And I know that never, never, 
Till this weak, repining breast 

Still its murmurs into patience, 
Yonder from the region blest 

Shall there break a streak of radiance, 
And upon the river rest. 


I shall hail the mystic token 
Bright’ning all the waters o’er, 

Struggle through the threat’ning torrent 
Till I reach the further shore, 

Wonder then, my blind eyes open’d, 
That I had not trusted more. 





JUGLINI’S CHAMPION CIRCUS. 





PrEasant shows of junior days, from the cre- 
dulous pre-historic era of childhood, come back 
from the past for a few moments like a dream! 
For, of course, Now there are no such things as 
spiritual angels, all stars and floating clouds, 
or noble men, miracles of strength and beauty, 
exact exemplars of the gods in the mythology, 
whose achievements we were then learning (by 
heart, question and answer) from Baxter’s Hea- 
then Mythology. Now we only know drag- 
gled girls with very washed-out cheeks, and the 
miracles of strength and beauty are dirty men 
with blue much-scraped cheeks, greasy hats, 
and little linen. There is no glory, no halo, no 
alae in the shows. We want the 
aith. 

We can look at it in another way, though 
with a more practical and earthly view. Thus 
only yesterday I saw a dead wall newly become 
a live wall, with bills and posters printed in 
green and crimson, and further, swarming like a 
prairie with countless coloured horses flying here 
and there, and graceful creatures, apparently 
new from the garden of the first transgression, 
leaping, soaring, springing, swooping, and flut- 
termg. This, of course, means that “Jug- 
lini’s Champion Circus” will make triumphant 
entry on Monday next. It is disrespect to 
the neighbourhood to find that these bills and 
posters are mere forms, with the date of arrival 
filled in in MS., so that, by this economy, the one 
“game does for every village and every town. 

t suggests a feeling of personal cheapness. 

I wonder (still reading on, though more or less 
humiliated) what gentleman on the staff under- 
takes the composition of the Bills! Not the 
proprietor—Juglini himself—I am sure: fe is 
invariably a gross earthy man, with an eye to 
business and horses, to his men and women, but 
not to literature. I say advisedly—looking at 
the aim for which they were intended, gud bills 
—they are admirable. I confess with shame 
that, having a certain practice in writing in 
English, I could no more do it than I could ride 
on one of Juglini’s barebacked coursers. Hope- 
lessly behind a//Z scenes as I feel now—not 
to be entranced by anything in the Show de- 
partment—I confess to being seduced by these 
_ posters on a humble wall in a humble corner 
of the empire. It actually stirs me as I 
read, and kindles a kind of sham enthusiasm. 





Juglini’s is the Excelsior Troupe of Europe, 
=. oa = various —_, of the 

ontinent for “the eas e@ an r fect 
nonchalance of its gyumastic and on ma 
professors.” I delight in the choice of that 
word nonchalance—perfect nonchalance—and 
read it over very often, for it does express the 
bearing of the professors most accurately. So, 
too, with “the wrestling youths of Corinth” 
(which touches a chord somewhere), and the 
exploits of that unfailing hero, who belongs, 
I remark, to every Excelsior troupe. I mean 
the strong gentleman with the ropy muscles 
well developed through fleshings, who comes in 
as much unadorned as possible; no sky-blue 
trunks or silver fillets— nothing but nature, 
sir, strength, sir, and a whip. So, too, with his 
“coal-black steed,” set off with white lea- 
ther trappings, and girthed tight in all direc- 
tions. One must feel a pardonable curiosity 
to see this gentleman on “ his rampant charger 
in rapid gyrations.” But we must be dead to 
all the feelings of a man not to have a positive 
yearning to look on the lovely Miss Rosa Clare, 
as she appears “in her richness of classical 
beauty,” and, adds the bill, breaking into 
verse, 

“These lovely women in their pride 
Show strength and beauty well allied !” 


And yet who knows but Madame Juglini, 
wife of the proprietor, in her feats of the “ haute 
école and simple ménage,” may have equal 
claims? And yet, with all these united charms, 
which have justly raised this troupe to the dig- 
nity of the Excelsiors before all the leading 
courts of Europe, “there will be no addition to 
the original charges for the superbly cushioned 
front seats at two shillings, boxes one shilling, 
and galleries sixpence and threepence.” 

I was lucky enough to see the triumphal 
entry—the band in the ot car leading, 
the Olympic car driven by Juglini himself, 
and drawn by eight matchless steeds. Jug- 
lini’s hands are positively filled with a mass 
of complicated reins, with which he goes 
through enormous shifting and manipulation, 
as if he were gigantically playing at cat’s- 
cradle ; and yet, taken as mere driving, the task 
must be tolerably easy, for there is a groom at 
the head of each horse. Wonderful are the 
equestrian bands; and they certainly give more 
for their hire in the articles of piano, drum, and 
trombone, than any other music. 

The Olympic car has a swan at one end, the 
gilding of whose feathers has been much rubbed 
away. Then follows a waggonette with members 
of the company; then the ladies, each with a 
“cavalier :” each lady in a blue or pink riding- 
habit, and a hat and white feather, but 
not certainly in a certain “richness of their 
classic beauty,” which may be kept exclu- 
sively for the night, and the “scenes in the 
circle.” The “cavalicrs” are very dingy men, 
with an air of dyeing and cleaning about their 
hats and coats, But they ride with peer- 
less grace, and talk with “easy nonchalance” 
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to the maidens in blue and pink. It is impos- 
sible to distinguish the strong man by his appa- 
rent strength, which is not apparent in his day- 
suit; and I should like to have pointed out to 
me the three side-splitting English clowns, and 
the “grotesque comique,” “le petit Jacques.” 
There is no gathering this from the faces of 
the artists. 

There must be a charm, an air of gipsy en- 
campment, in this driving and riding from place 
to place! Of course, when the foray is made 
on the greater towns, the matter becomes 
simple and prosaic. The “fiery-trained barbs,” 
and the Olympic waggon, band, &c., are all put 
into horse - boxes, second-class carriages, and 
thus transported. But in the rural districts it 
is different. Once, in Wales, along a most 
charming road that overhangs the Menai 
Straits, and which leads from Bangor to Beau- 
maris, I met the whole troupe, “ Swabey’s 
Globe and Mammoth Troupe,” cantering on to 
their next station. A more cheerful party could 
not be conceived. The Olympic car was there; 
and the “strong man,” and the antipodean 
professors, and the “ ladies” of the troupe, were 
crowded into it and “lunching.” Some were 
riding the fiery barbs, which were dappled and 
piebalded most mysteriously. A minor Olympic 
car was laden with strange framework, which I 
found later expand into the “cushioned boxes, 
price two shillings,” the monster pavilion of 
dingy canvas travelling on before. I learned from 
an expert that the whole monster pavilion, “com- 
fortably cushioned front seats” and all, only took 
two or three hours to set up, and an houror so 
to “ strike.” But when a Fttle private “ wan” 
came up, with a green door, brass knocker, 
and cabin windows, with muslin curtains a la 
Jarley, which “wobbled” along a little uneasily 
(and a funnel at the back), I felt a yet greater 
desire to be one of them. Madame Swabey 
herself was looking out of the cabin window. 
Before evening they would have pitched the 
“pavillon monstre” in a cozy field outside this 
queer Welsh town, Beaumaris; the Swabey 
children would have been put to bed in the 
Jarley “wan,” while Swabey himself and 
Madame Swabey would have quarters in a 
second-class inn of the little old town. 

The sensation, I suspect, must be nearly akin 
to that of going in a yacht. They touch, in 
their equestrian way, at nearly as many places. 
They can see the country as if they were 
tourists. The whole has an air of elegant 
vagabondage. 

When the night comes on, and the “ mon- 
stre” tent is up, and the huge gas-ring blazing, 
when the elegantly stuffed front seats at two 
shillings are well filled, and the big drum is 

ounding and thundering away, the whole 
las an inviting and festive air. The rustics 
crowd in. If you yourself are in the little vil- 
lage or hamlet, from pleasure or necessity, 
you will find it hard to resist. The roars of 
laughter, the sudden cessation of band and 
drum, their resumption of work almost as sud- 
den, the applause—all these sounds, coming 





through canvas, invite the stranger. Madame 
Juglini takes the money and gives tickets, 
She has a much better business head than 
Juglini himself. What conservatives are these 
equestrians! The tradition never seems to 
fade. The old dishes are always served, and 
yet they do not pall. 

As I enter and take my position on a superbly 
stuffed front seat (2s.), id find I am just in time 
for an old conservative “act ;” for actually 
the lady is standing on a flat saddle on a 
very “ blooming” bay, and, holding a whip over 
her head, now “ducking” into a kneeling 
position, now shooting up into the “first 
position ;” now she changes with a little jump 
to this side, now to that; now she is on her 
knees ; now she twists a pink scarf about her. 
All this is familiar—so familiar, especially at 
the end, when the steed, who has been going at 
an easy and rhythmical canter, “ blowing” very 
hard all the time, breaks into a swift gallop. 
Then the gentleman walking round in the middle 
cracks his whip hard, and the young lady, 
‘in her richness of beauty,” leans inward—in 
a manner alarming to everybody but natural phi- 
losophers, who know that it is the effect of cen- 
trifugal foree—while the “richness of beauty” 
seems to grow excited and utter frantic sounds 
like “ Hup, hup!” the steed finally stopping very 
short, blowing very hard, and his rider dropping 
into a sitting attitude on his back, “ blowing” 
herself a little, and with her muslin all up to 
her shoulders. 

In the circus of a higher school, and con- 
ducted on the French system, the gentlemen 
who wear blue-buttoned semi-military frocks 
and a gold band down their trousers, and who 
walk round and round in the middle, trailing 
their whips in the sawdust, are worthy of all 
study ; especially in the manner in which they 
never take their eyes off the steed for a moment. 
They are elegant men as a class, and have an air 
of diplomacy about them, and, in the conversa- 
tions they hold, ¢heir part has certainly all the 
refinement and polish. Not so much can be 
said on the other side, though those “ inimit- 
able children of Mumas,” the side-splitters, 
Roberts and Williams, the well-known English 
clowns, do their best. I mark the distinction, 
“English clown,” for there is a difference in 
their humour : the “ grotesque comique” being 
more spiritual, if I may use the term, in his 
conceits. Between these brothers in art there 
is no love lost. But the two English hu- 
morists have to put up with French free- 
doms, the “ petit grotesque comique” being 
quite at home with the audience, chatter- 
ing pleasantly, pulling away chairs from under 
Messrs. Brown and Roberts in earnest, and 
exposing those gentlemen to jeers and a serious 
loss of personal dignity. Their looks of fury, 
seen struggling through white lead and streaks 
of vermilion, were highly diverting. Yet Brown 
had his merits, and I own. to the recollection of 
some laughter at his exertions, which is what few 
clowns can hope to extortnow. When a sort of 
platform was carried in by the showy grooms 
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of the establishment—fancy ourselves going out 
for a ride, with one of these retainers to hold our 
barb !—and Brown stood up on it as a candi- 
date on the hustings to ask the suffrages of the 
audience, and grew gradually so passionately 
earnest and animated as to become purposely 
unintelligible, his words sputtering out one on 
top of the other, and sometimes no words at 
all, and swung his arms and wagged his head, 
I confess it was a laughter-moving exhibition. 
His enigmas and bons-mots were xot, strictly 
speaking, of the first order. As, for instance, 
when the lady in the richness of her classic 
beauty was resting on her horse, Brown would 
address the gentleman with the whip and 
with the gold band down his trousers: “ I 
say, sir! Mr. Coleman, sir!” ‘‘ Well, sir, Mr. 
Brown, what can I do for you?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“Tsay, what can I do for you?” “I was thinking, 
Mr. Coleman.” “Oh, you were thinking! Indeed, 
Mr. Brown; you had better take a chair, and 
rest yourself after that exertion.” “I was 
thinking, Mr. Coleman, why it was that you 
were such a favourite with the ladies.” “Why 
Iam such a favourite with the ladies of the 
audience?” “Yes, of the audience. Because—be- 
cause you have such a command over the ring.” 
In a second, Mr. Coleman gives him a severe 
“cut” on the leg, which causes Brown to leap 
into the air with a cry of assumed agony. The 
mottled charger begins to get into motion, the 
band strikes up, the paper hoops are brought, 
Mr. Brown walks round diligently behind Mr. 
Coleman, aseager not to lose sight of the horse 
for a moment. 

I recollect poor Brown turning up later, in a 
great city, at a great circus, which was Mam- 
moth, or Monster, or Excelsior—or perhaps all 
three. After delighting us night after night 
for a season of at least three months, the last 
night came, when Brown was to have his 
benefit. I recal the invitations : 

“Come early! The side-splitting Joe 
Brown! Recollect Thursday.” 

On this occasion Joe was to throw his “ far- 
famed double summersault” from the top 
gallery to the stage. Joe, always provident 
and thrifty, brought about with him a set of 
stencil plates, with which an emissary went 
round privily during the night, and, aided by a 
pot of red paint, covered the bridges and smooth 
walls with fiery impressions of 


Go AND SEE JoE Brown. 


I was very near going myself and seeing 
Joe Brown in this his last appearance—for so it 
proved. He had a bumper. Some were un- 
charitable enough to say he had had another 
bumper first. Others who attended him to 
the gallery before he started said he was 
nervous. But he was an Englishman, and re- 
solved to go through with what he had promised. 
He’d like, he said, to see “Froggy” put to 
a thing of that sort; for to the end he che- 
rished a fine and healthy animosity towards that 
alien. The poor wretch, as we learned next 
morning, had miscalculated, and performed but 





a summersault and three-quarters, or had made 
some such mistake, and came with a terrible 
crash on his neck or head, which he fractured, 
dying in an hour or so. That was years and 
years ago; but to this hour, not quite effaced, 
we can read the red letters on the bridge, like 
a fatal handwriting on the wall, “Go anp sEE 
Jor Brown.” 

The approach of the benefit does some- 
how seem to betray our British clown into 
extravagance. On these festivals he is pri- 
vileged to go through any sort of saturnalia. 
Was it Joe Brown who used to give away “a 
splendid pig” on this ane night? It 
was zot Joe Brown, but a “brother of Mo- 
mus,” far before his time, who consecrated 
the day by appearing on the river of the 
great city, where the show was going on, 
in a washing-tub drawn by six geese—a most 
singular spectacle, which, I well remember, 
drew the whole town, obstructing thorough- 
fares, lining the river, &c. It was to me 
the most bitter disappointment that I could 
not see the exciting pageant; for the strong 
men, the coalmen, bargemen, and so forth, 
blocked up all the good points of view. But, 
by the roars of laughter, I knew that the pro- 
cession was paddling down the river. One 
greater roar, and a sound of distant flopping 
and splashing, told the attentive world-that an 
accident had occurred —that the tub, wliose 
delicate balance a breath would disturb, had 
turned over, and that the brother of Momus 
was entangled among his geese. 

See now the swing doors or gates of the 
circus flung dashingly open by a gaudy groom, 
who leaps out of the way, and a fiery steed 
comes plunging in! After the fiery steed, an 
officer in the uniform of the French service. 
He is welcomed with applause, and deserves 
it. He leaps on the steed’s back, and sets 
him in motion with a “ Hap! hup!” and an up 
and down dancing movement. This is the 
sort of thing J like, and I know what is to 
come—pretty nearly, at least. An assistant 
in the middle of the arena, with a heap 
of clothes at his feet, aids the spectacle. 
He tosses his friend the great tricolor flag and 
a sword. See what graceful gestures! Now 
he is on one knee, letting the folds of the flag 
droop over him; now he is doing cut and 
thrust, and sorely pressed. (This is Ridley 
Ryder, whose spécialité is equestrian delinea- 
tion.) Have we not wits, and does not the 
meauest-witted among us recognise THE Hero 
or Lopr? In short, we are assisting at stages 
of the immortal conqueror of the world, and 
this is the first stage. More riding round. 
The man tosses up more clothes—rich gor- 
geous velvet and ermine, and a wreath of laurel. 
lt must be very difficult to dress on horse- 
back, but perhaps more difficult to dress when 
in the usual riding attitude of common life. 
Ridley Ryder is quite at home. There he is as 
he ae crowned at Notre-Dame. Nothing 
can be more dexterous than the way in which 
the imperial sceptre, ball, and other parapher- 
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nalia, are tossed up to and caught by the flying 
emperor. Again he is throwing off his imperia 
robes contemptuously into the middle of the 
sawdust, and is dressing—the boots, the white 
waistcoat, the breeches, the flowing redingote, 
and the little low cocked-hat. We all know 
that picture; and when a glass is tossed up to 
him,-and he folds his arms and scans the field 
narrowly, we all burst into applause and hail 
him as Napoleon at WatERLOO. 

It was wonderful, the way he worked it up. 
Now, his brow grew lowering and gloomy, and 
his head sank on his breast: by which we 
knew the day to be going against him; now, he 
pointed; now, he turned round and searched 
the field towards the horse’s tail, striving 
to pierce through the smoke. But it was 
easy to read in that massive face and lower- 
ing brow, that all was over. It was time ‘to 
think of retreat. Some one tosses him his 
cloak ; some one else, the gentleman with the 
gold band down his trousers, touches up the 
horse, who begins to gallop furiously, his nos- 
trils out and quivering, his tail streaming in 
air. The conqueror of the world is flying 
from the fatal field of Waterloo. “ Ils sont 
mélés ensemble,” I hear him say—that is in 
my mind’s ear, Horatio, because I have a sus- 
picion that our Corsican’s acquaintance with 
either history or French, is too limited to have 
enabled him to make such a remark. In fact, 
I do catch a remark of the Corsican’s as 
he whirled away by me, which is a muttered 
and impatient “‘Gee up!” No wonder he is 
eager to get away from such horrors! His 
faithful Garde shot down in masses, &c. ‘Tre- 
mendous speed now! Horse and rider lean 
in centrifugally.. The Corsican is down on 
one knee, is up again with legs astride, is 
now standing with his back to the horse’s 
head—an attitude, I am afraid, not sanc- 
tioned by the imperial tradition. The pace 
is terrific. The Prussians are coming, perhaps ? 
No; he is saved! For the horse pulls up 
suddenly, and the conqueror of the world 
leaps down into the sawdust, much out of 
breath, bows twice, and goes off ingloriously 
to St. Helena in the stables and dressing- 
rooms. 

To this hour, who will not find entertainment 
in Richard Turpin’s ride to York—Turpin by 
Mr. Hedges, the famous Black Bess by his 
famous mare, Cleopatra ? 

It is positively inspiring—I mean, the chase, 
which is a real chase—for I can see that the 
members of the troupe enter into the spirit of 
the thing. Hark to the hollow sound of Cleo- 
patra’s hoofs echoing against the sides of the 
circus! Wonderful are the turnpike-gates, 
which, strange to say, are carried in bodily by 
men of the establishment, and set up in a mo- 
ment, in defiance of law and parliament, but 
which makes no difference in the world to Cleo- 
patra and her rider, who clear them in splendid 
Style, and which then with equal promptitude 
are carried off by their own gatekeeper. The 
death of the noble mare is truly pathetic, when 





her prostrate form is brought in on a large 


|| board, carried by all the grooms of the establish- 


ment. There seems a sort of propriety in this, 
though we can hardly reason about it ; and, in- 
deed, if we consult Mr, Ainsworth’s existing 
history, it may be doubted if sanction could be 
found there for the board. Yet it seems highly 
natural, and the spectacle of the grooms’ affect- 
ing grief, and of Turpin himself making frantic 
gestures of bereavement, and of the fast glazing 
eye of the dying mare (which I could see wan- 
dering to the bit of carrot in her master’s hand), 
made a most pathetic spectacle. 

We were led to expect great things from 
Juglini in the way of rope-dancing, and were 
eager to see Mons. Bocquet, who had received a 
medal from the President of the Argentine Re- 
public. These were high testimonials, and the 
gaudy grooms taking about twenty minutes to 
set up Mons. Bocquet’s apparatus, and hauling 
on at the ropes like tars, worked us all into a 
fever. Mons. Bocquet himself rather disap- 
pointed me as to physique; for the bills had 
spoken of his “ elegant saltimbanque feats and 
pane poetry of the human form.” But the 
human form as here exhibited was very stout 
and burly, displaying a sort of French swollen- 
ness, with a distressing double chin. Without 
wishing to throw doubt upon the President of 
the Argentine Republic, we were inclined to 
suspect that the president who conferred that 
medal must have been long since interred with 
all republican funeral honours; for Mons. 
Bocquet seemed to have passed the age of sixty 
a long time. It was wonderful, all he did. He 
had his pole. It required a great deal to satisfy 
him about the safety of the rope, and he made 
the grooms “haui on” several times. Then 
he stepped on the rope cautiously, as if he were 
going into water. All the “acts” consisted 
chiefly of little short o¢ s up and down, 
changing his feet carefully. But he had to turn 
the wonderful summersault, and he put it off as 
long as he could. The first time was a sad 
failure, as he alighted awkwardly, and tottered 
and staggered, and, at last, had to leap down to 
the sawdust to save himself from a fall. We 
all applauded as he tried again, which he did 
after many execrations, in his native tongue, 
on the rope and on the grooms. We could 
hear those gentry, as they were made to “ haul 
on” again, speaking of the artist, not respect- 
fully. ‘ Rope’s always wrong. Old Bokey’s 
getting shakey.” Thus they spake. Mons. 
Bocquet, all this time much oppressed by the 
exertion and the burden of Its own person, 
was breathing and blowing in sad distress, 
while his ~ is were being chalked. Tiere 
was the fault too. Now, at last, he was ready 
to try again. The rope was better, but scarcely 
satisfactory. He does it this time—staggers a 
great deal as he alights, but his pole stands 
true to him, and he has xzof to leap down into 
the sawdust. We all applauded. Still, it could 
scarcely be for ¢hat performance that the Pre- 
sident had conferred the medal. I could read 
this doubt in the eyes of many. 
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I could linger long on this subject of Juglini. 
Not a word has been said of the lovely woman 
in the hat and riding-habit, who came in on the 
“exquisitely trained roan mare,” STAR OF THE 
Pots, to show what the “ haute école” could do. 
How she valsed, and galoped, and twisted, and 
turned, and put her fore-foot up on a table (I 
speak of the roan mare here; not the lovely 
woman), and picked up a handkerchief, would 
be log to af we in detail. Suffice it to say, 
when about half-past ten the orchestra struck 
up our dear National Anthem, which makes 
every English heart thrill, and look for its hat, 
and think how the carriage is to be got up, we 
all departed from the tent, much satisfied with 
our night and Juglini’s Champion Circus. 





A MERE SCRATCH. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE Last. 


Tne report of that active intelligencer, 
Will Crooke, to his colonel of the proceed- 
ings at Gosling Graize was strictly true, 
only falling short of reality in regard to 
the stormy character of the conference that fol- 
lowed Lord Haughfield’s appearance on the 
scene. The temper of this noble person, never 
of the sweetest, was not improved by his com- 
pulsory jaunt of two hundred miles, nor by 
the unpromising aspect of affairs on his arrival. 
Thus, instead of temporising with his young 
connexion (George was by many years his 
junior), he gave such free expression to his 
own personal displeasure at the proposed match, 
that George, in his turn losing self-government, 
cut the matter short by declaring his intention 
irrevocable, and refused to hear another word 
on the subject. Swelling with rage and disap- 
og nero Lord Haughitield would have ordered 

is horses, and departed on the spot—vowing 
that nothing on earth should induce him to 
taste food prepared by the hands of the future 
Lady Gosling’s aunt—but for George’s promise 
that this difliculty should be obviated by bor- 
rowing a neighbour’s French cook. It needed 
all Clara’s tact and eloquence to bring about an 
armistice which should save appearances, and 
subsist at all events till the following morning, 
when the visitors might depart in peace. 

George was now alone, but far from happy. 
He was fond of his sister, and had fs 
relied upon her for the re-establishment of good 
relations with his proud and sensitive brother- 
in-law, should these be disturbed by his pro- 
jected marriage. But Clara had imbibed some- 
thing of her lord’s family pride, and this, added 
to the abrupt manner in which the news 
(which, she justly felt, should have come from 
her brother himself) had been conveyed to her, 
arrayed her feelings against him. He must fight 
it out alone. 

And horribly alone he felt. The prospect of 
long months of this mental solitude, uncheered 
by the presence of her upon whom every 
thought of his heart was now unalterably fixed, 
almost made him frantic. A fever of impa- 





tience possessed him, to which neither solitude 
nor society seemed to offer any effectual relief. 
One thing was very certain, he could not wear out 
this weary interval at Gosling Graize. What if 
he should travel a little? George went to bed, 
thinking of Italy. 

He was awakened by a cry of alarm and 
horror uttered by his own lips. He had had a 
frightful dream. Esther, her fair face torn and 
disfigured by the fangs of the rabid Swartz, ap- 
peared to him engaged in desperate conflict 
with the furious animal, and shrieking for aid. 
The vision was so real that he had risen and 
set foot on the floor before he was convinced 
of the illusion. In certain conditions of mind, 
things that might else pass for no more than 
their actual value, exercise a morbid tyranny 
over the reason and judgment, This dream, in 
George’s mind, connected itself with evil of 
some kind impending over Esther. In vain he 
strove with the sinister presentiment. In vain 
he busied himself with travelling preparations. 
A conviction fastened upon his mind that to 
quit her now would be to bid her an eternal 
farewell. At length he took the resolution to 
write to her one passionate appeal, in whicli, 
after describing the doubt and trouble that pos- 
sessed him, he implored her to abandon, for his 
sake, the interval of delay for which she had 
on and accompany him to Italy as his 

ride. 

While waiting her reply, George occupied 
himself with the arrangements rendered neccs- 
sary by what would, in any case, bea prolonged 
absence from home. He took measures for 
selling his horses and reducing his establish- 
ment. Mrs. Mapes, the housekeeper, ren- 
dered totally ineffective by continued rheuma- 
tism, had resigned ; and this circumstance had 
made it imperative that good Mrs. Turnover 
should, for the present, retain office, although 
George, who, in the altered aspect of affairs, 
disliked to see her in a menial capacity, would 
have preferred to have her remove at once to 
a pleasant and commodious cottage he had pur- 
chased at the pretty village of Rosedale, whi- 
ther he hoped Esther would come to join her. 

There was nothing now to prevent this ar- 
rangement being carried out, and George, after 
waiting several days in vain for an answer to 
his letter, determined to quit Gosling Graize 
on the morrow. 

He shook hands cordially with Mrs. Turn- 
over. 

*T trust you will find everything to your sa- 
tisfaction, my good old friend,” said George, 
“and that—that your niece may be persuaded 
to abandon her teaching and come to learn— 
learn housekeeping, I mean, under your able 
tuition, at Rosedale. Thus I shall perhaps see 
you both before I begin my travels.” ; 

Mrs. Turnover was in tears ; she didn’t know 
why; she always did ery when people went 
abroad. It seemed to imply a range and 
time of immense magnitude and duration. 

“Wishing you the best of ’elth and sper- 
rets, sir,” sobbed the good lady ; “ and, if I 
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may be so bold, don’t go nowhere, ’specially 
up hill, without a sangwidge in each pocket. 
Did I ever tell you, when you was a boy, them 
words of Mr. Turnover? They was his last.” 

“His very last?” asked George, suspi- 
ciously. 

“Well, sir, he’d been silent so long, that we 
thought he was actially gone; and the nuss, 
which had been promised another job, wanted 
to put him in the coffin he’d ordered for his- 
self some days before, when, while we was 
arguin’, T. opens one eye and crooks his little 
finger, which meant ‘Lift me up and give me 
a tablespoonful of gruel, not too hot, with half 
a dozen drops of brandy in it.’ That was giv’, 
and he says, ‘ Don’t cheat your stommich. Heat 
horfen and ’artily. If Pd heat a sangwidge 
every twenty minutes since I was five year 
old, I’d ’ave been an ’elthy indiwidual now. 
Adoo !’” 

Mrs. Turnover bobbed and departed. 

Little slept the young master of the house 
that night. As he flung open the casement 
and welcomed the dawn, a fancy seized him to 
visit the rose-pleasance where he had first 
heard that haunting voice that now seemed 
for ever speaking to his soul. Autumn was 
now well advanced. Not a rose was to be 
seen, but George could have picked out the 
very tree by which Esther had stood—almost 
the very thorn by which she had been wounded— 
and, with the idle fancy peculiar to lovers and 
lunatics, snipped off the spray, thorns and all, 
and put it in his button-hole! Sitting in the 
bower from which he had issued to surprise 
the trespasser, he strove to conjure up the 
fairy face, and, having done so, fell into a re- 
verie gloomier than ever. He knew that, in 
writing to her as he had done, he had broken 
the compact they had made, and her silence 
(for this was the fifth day) led him seriously 
to fear that she would act upon her threat and 
consider their intercourse as at an end. 

The sound of the little gate opening disturbed 
his meditations. Mr. Fanshaw with the postbag. 

The butler announced that breakfast was on 
the table. 

“In half an hour,” said George. “I will 
read my letters here.” 

His eye had already detected a strange hand- 
writing. It was a firm, fair hand, an Esther- 
like hand. He hesitated for an instant, then 
tore it open, and with a glance devoured the 
contents, which were of the briefest. 

The blood flew to his forehead. 

“She is mine!’ he exclaimed, clasping the 
letter aloft in his exulting hands. 

To explain this satisfactory result, we must 
return for a moment to Esther herself. 

When that inflexible young lady went back 
to her no sinecure at Mrs. Grimble’s, she did so 
with the full intention of peremptorily dis- 
missing from her mind all such recent recol- 
lections as were at all likely to interfere with 
the performance of her accustomed duties. 
Finding, however, that these comprised every 
word and incident that in the remotest degree 





connected themselves with her late visit to 
Gosling Graize, Esther next wisely determined 
to regard the whole merely as a beatific vision, 
which might, or might not, have reference to 
some future event, but by no means justified an 
abiding contemplation. And such an anomaly 
is woman’s mind, that the calm and unimagin- 
ative Esther almost brought herself to believe 
that she had been the victim of an illusion! 
A glance at her wounded hand, however, always 
restored the reality. 

* What do you look at your hand so often 
for, Miss Vann?” said littie Maud Grimble. 
* Ts it——O Miss Vann, how bad!” 

* Nonsense, dear, it’s nothing. A mere 
scratch,” replied Esther, mechanically putting 
it to her lips. 

But Maud’s exclamation had attracted the 
rest, who came clustering round, to examine 
the hurt. 

“ What a long scratch! Does it pain you 
still, dear?” asked her eldest pupil. 

“ Not at all. LIlike it. I love it!” replied 
Esther, impatiently. 

“ Like a scratch?” chorused the wondering 
circle. ; 

“ What did I say? You are making me talk 
nonsense, I think,” said the young governess. 
*Go on with your lesson, Maud. The pro- 
ducts of Staffordshire are if 

But little people are observant; and that 
brief dialogue, and the wound that was “ liked,” 
were not forgotten. 

This story must be frankly told. Poor 
Esther, despite her gallant struggle to regaiu 
her usual course of thought and duty, was des- 
tined to fail. One haunting doubt, that no- 
thing could exorcise, presented itself more and 
more, infesting even her innocent dreams, so 
that she would awake under the consciousness, 
as it were, of some accusation to which she 
could oppose no sufficient answer. Suppose, 
something whispered, George’s lost love has re- 
pented of her precipitancy, and learned with 
bitter remorse that her heart was all his own? 
Suppose that this fact should be made known 
to George ? Would it revive the sentiments so 
long cherished, so lately overcome? Could 
she put faith in her lover’s present feelings ? 
Nay, ought he to rely upon his own? Even if 
it were so, had she, Esther, acted honourably 
in assisting to neutralise all hope of a reconci- 
liation between persons separated only by the 
caprice of one? 

This state of doubt and perplexity began to 
influence her bodily health. Headaches (to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger), and 
a strange nervousness, with accelerated pulse 
and other feverish symptoms, at times assailed 
her. In spite of every effort at self-control, she 
found herself becoming captious, irritable, im- 
patient. This cost the poor girl many penitent 
tears, and weeping renewed her headache, until 
she gave herself up to the doubtful comfort of 
gazing upon the “mere scratch,” which had 
long since healed, by way of balm to the still 
open and far more dangerous wound within. 
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Such a condition of things could not be fa- 
vourable to the progress of Grimble educa- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Grimble, though good- 
hearted people in their way, had been trained in 
the comfortless school of genteel poverty. By 
pinching alone could they maintain what they 
conceived to be their social status. Hence 
they had not hesitated to avail themselves of 
the services of Esther, both as nurse and go- 
verness, for their six children, without other 
remuneration than her board and lodging. 
They knew that, save for her worthy aunt, 
Mrs. Turnover, Esther was without friends 
capable of assisting her, and kept the secret of 
their jewel governess so tightly, that, I am sorr 
to say, when once an opportunity presented itself 
of placing Esther in a far superior position, 
Mrs. Grimble so successfully under-estimated 
her governess’s acquirements as to retain her in 
the family. Of this circumstance Miss Vann 
had been somehow made aware. But warmly 
attached to her pupils, and content with the 
personal kindness she received from her em- 
ployers, she had willingly remained in the posi- 
tion in which we found her. 

“Do you know, Grimble, I am not quite 
leased with Esther of late ?” said Mrs. G. to 
er lord. “Ever since her last visit to her 

Aunt Turnover, when she stopped away all 
night without my leave, she has been like a 
changed girl, I am afraid she neglects the 
children.” 

“ Ha! why do you think so, my dear?” in- 
quired ‘Mr. Grimbie, with whom Esther was 
rather a favourite. 

“ I’ve had it on my mind some time,” said 
the lady, “and to-day I examined them all. 
They have not advanced one bit. Margaret’s 
still in simple long division; Maud insisted that 
Dublin was the capital of North Wales ; and 
Tommy had a theory.that eggs were the inven- 
tion of, Christopher Columbus, when straitened 
for provisions while looking for the pole. I shall 
speak very seriously to Esther on the subject.” 

“ Of the egg, my dear? And ‘seriously’ ? 
It is more than J would promise to do,” said 
her husband, laughing. “ But,” he added, “ do 

ou think that Esther is quite well? She has 
ooked queerly at times. Besides, she is a good 
girl, and remember, mamma, we don’t pay her 
a princely salary !” 

“ We give her all she wants, and we treat her 
as an equal, which is more than they would do 
at any of your great houses,” returned the 
lady; “and she ought to do her duty by us ac- 
cording.” 

«— Ly, my love,” put in Mr. Grimble, who, 
since Esther had been in the house, had grown 
particular in his grammar. “ Well, so she ought. 
Give her a jog, if you like, just to keep her up 
to the collar, you know, that’s all.” 

On the day that witnessed this conversation, 
headache, and that strange sense of uneasiness 
before alluded to, had compelled poor Esther to 
seek her own chamber, where she sat with 
flushed and burning cheeks, striving vainly to 
compose her troubled thoughts. She no longer 











attempted to disguise from herself the strength 
of the feeling that possessed her. She loved 
with a wild ineradicable love, the depths of 
which she dared not fathom. But, he ? 

* T—I cannot bear this,” she gasped, with a 
choking sob that seemed to give her pain. “Is 
it—is it real? Dare I believe him? Oh, if he 
cannot love me, let me die !” 

“Miss Vann! Esther! A letter for you, 
dear,” said a small voice outside the bolted door, 
aud the missive was skilfully passed under it, 
the bearer skipping away. 

Esther fr it from the ground. It was 
not a short letter; but the contents appeared 
to be comprehended at a glance. 

It was her lover’s letter, coming like an an- 
swer to her prayer. Enough to say that George 
had set forth, with all the illogical but con- 
vincing arguments true passion will suggest, the 
reasons that existed for a speedy termination ot 
the present condition of suspense. He implored 
her to place herself under the affectionate care 
of her only relative, in the home he had pro- 
vided for the latter, to permit him to visit her 
there, and to sanction the preparations for their 
union at the earliest moment to which his 
prayers might induce her to accede. 

Thereupon began a fresh tumult in her soul. 
Despite its passion, there was apparent in 
George’s letter an honest truth, before which 
all doubts dwindled, and dispersed to air. The 
temptation to listen to his pleading was strong, 
while her own heart ceased not to whisper : 
“Yield, yield; what would you more?” On the 
other hand, her sense of delicacy recoiled from 
the suddenness of the step. Their slight and 
recent acquaintance, still more the fact of his 
having so lately stood in the same relation to- 
wards another, demanded delay. She would 
pause upon it, and might Heaven direct her 
Judgment right ! 

Her meditations were interrupted by a tap 
at the door, just sufficiently imperious to denote 
the mistress of the house. Placing the letter in 
her bosom, Esther hastened to admit her. 

“Oh, we feared that you were unwell,” began 
Mrs. Grimble; “but you are really looking 
better than usual. So I may say, without fear 
of increasing your indisposition, what I came 
about. Your care of the children, Miss Vann, 
has considerably relaxed of late.” 

*Ma’am,” faltered Esther, conscious that the 
charge was not entirely without foundation. 

. © This must be amended, child,” said Mrs. 
Grimble, coldly pursuing her advantage. 

**I—I have not been quite myself lately,” 
ae Esther, pressing her hot hand upon her 

row. 

TI have just made the remark that you look 
even better than usual,” said Mrs. Grimble, 
statelily. ‘I will thank you not to contradict 
me, Miss Vann.” (Esther curtseyed.) “Ido 
not wish for any words with you. I have merely 
to remind you that, in return for the peculiar 
advantages you enjoy, in being at all times 
treated as a member of my family, I have a 
right to expect that your undivided interest and 
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attention be centred in my children. Do you 
understand P” 

“Perfectly, ma’am,” said Esther; “ and I 
have to thank you for this most opportune visit, 
which has enabled me to decide upon a point of 
distressing difficulty. I am going to leave 

ou.” 

“How! What! leave me, child?” exclaimed 
the alarmed lady. “ Whither could you go ?” 

“ Not to Mrs. Margesson’s,” said Esther, 
quietly. (The name brought a slight colour 
into Mrs. Grimble’s cheek.) “I am going to 
my aunt, who is now residing at Rosedale.” 

* And—and the chil onsense, Esther. 
I was only joking.” 

* Tam not,” said Esther, steadily. ‘ I should 
not hold such jesting fair. I love your chil- 
dren, and am indebte to you, and even more to 
Mr. Grimble, for an amount of kindness not 
always shown even to those who can give 
something in return. But my mind is made up. 
I will remain, however, for a few days, if you 
think fit, that my pupils may not be deprived of 
such inefficient teaching as I can still afford ; 
for, indeed,” added Esther, rather appealingly, 
“ T am not so well as you persist in believing.” 

Poor Mrs. Grimble was fain to accept this 
concession, and the interview terminated, leav- 
ing on her hands the unpleasant duty of in- 
forming her husband that not only had Miss 
Vann refused to be kept “up to the collar,” but 
had slipped out of it altogether. 

Rosedale, whither the last scene of this 
strange eventful history conducts us, was a 
pretty sequestered village, in and around which 
more than one of George’s ancestors had held 
property. Hence, though it was somewhat 
nearer to The Haie than George would have 

referred—about four miles—he had selected 
it as an eligible residence for his faithful old 
servant, and provided her with the prettiest 
cottage-dwelling in the district. Everything 
requisite for comfort—even many elegances— 
had been liberally supplied ; for George trusted 
it might prove the temporary nest of a brighter 
bird than she whom he sent forward to prepare 
the way. 

He was not disappointed. Esther came; and 
the third meeting in the world of these singular 
lovers took place in the little pleasance George 
had caused to be planted, regardless of expense, 
in imitation of that at The eciee. Happy be- 
yond expression, they lingered in the autumn- 
tinted wood-walks, or sat beside the chattering 
brook, while Mrs. Turnover, in her glory, su- 
perintended the preparation of those marriage 
garments, &c., to which her darling could be 
prevailed upon to give but slight attention. 

Esther’s new-found peace seemed to impart 
a new beauty to her charming features; but 
there were still times when the feverish flush 
would reappear, and a quickened pulse and 
glistening eye indicated some morbid action 
lurking in her sensitive system. 

One day, when George, who had been absent 
a little longer than usual, meeting her in her 
walk, leaped from his horse, and clasped her 








hand, she gave a little involuntary ery of pain. 
George eagerly inquired the cause, and, in 
doing so, noticed the peculiar feverish and ex- 
cited expression we have mentioned. 

He learned that she had yesterday struck her 
hand accidentally against a bookcase, exactly 
upon the scar left by the rose-thorn at Gosling 
Graize. It had given her more pain than was 
easy to be accounted for, seeing that that 
famous wound had long since healed; and, 
besides an extreme tenderness on the spot 
itself, she had since suffered from severe shoot- 
ing pains, following the direction of the sur- 
rounding nerves, up to the very shoulder and 
neck, 

George looked at the scar. It was no longer 
white, but a dark livid red, and that not only 
at the seat of the recent bruise, but throughout 
its entire length. 

** My darling, this must be looked to,” he 
said. “The blow has touched a nerve. This 
terrible wound! When will it cease to reproach 
me, I wonder?” He kissed it softly as he 
spoke. 

“Do you know that even the touch of your 
lips gives me a twinge of pain?” said Esther, 
laughing. “ But, what matters, dear? After all, 
a mere scratch !” 

George lingered long that day, as if he could 
not tear himself from the side of his betrothed, 
whose spirits were higher than common. Wit 
and fancy sparkled through her merry talk, and 
when George reluctantly departed, the night 
through which he rode seemed dark enough. 

When he was fairly gone, Esther turned deadly 
pale, and burst into tears, trembling, and, at in- 
tervals, sighing heavily. A reaction had taken 
my Mrs. Turnover, frightened, insisted upon 

er going instantly to bed; and, to make sure, 
saw her thither. 

But Esther could not sleep. Something op- 
ressed her breathing. The shooting pains in 
ver hand and arm became more frequent and 
acute. Soon, the very silence seemed to grow 
intolerable, and she rose and opened the window. 
The — on bese the full, ate as os 
gazed upon the shining mystery sailing smoot. 
and dumbly through the ‘elds of ae a marrn 
and violent shiver darted through her frame. 
Afraid of a chill, she closed the casement, and 
once more sought her pillow. This time she 
slept, indeed, but it was only to be the victim 
of frightful dreams. 

Wretched and unrefreshed, she rose almost 
with the dawn, and was shocked at her own 
strange looks. With a strong mental effort she 
threw off the morbid uneasiness that tormented 
her, and, calmed with prayer, walked out into 
the pleasance. The morning was dull and over- 
cast, but this, perhaps, from harmonising with 
her present condition of mind, seemed more 
soothing than sunshine. At all events, she felt 
herself growing better, when a little girl, who 
was proud to act as het special attendant, 
tripped up the garden, and placed a letter in 
her hand. 


The writing was strange. She opened it, 
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read—the blood, rushing to her head, almost 
blinded her—but she had caught the meaning : 
“ Beware of the step you are about to take. 
A caprice, bitterly repented, estranged for a 
moment two hearts long and loyally united. 
But for you, all had been well. Forego the 
hollow conquest you think you have made. It 
will be a noble sacrifice and will be as nobly 
rewarded.” : 
There was no signature. But a legion of wit- 
nesses could not have brought home the truth 
more indisputably to Esther’s bursting heart. 
“ This, ¢his, then, was the coming horror 
she cried aloud. “I felt it; [was warned. Yet 
still, so sudden! My love so perfect, my hope 
so near! I—TI will go in, and seek——” 
With faint uncertain steps she made her way 
to her chamber. Hardly entered, she was seized 
with a convulsive nervous spasm, so violent 
that, unable to reach her bed, she sank upon 
the floor. In doing so, she struck her hand 
slightly on the ground. Instantly an acute 
pang, commencing from the scar, shot upwards, 
till it ended with a piercing shock, as if a nail 
had been driven into her very brow. The faint- 
ness increased. 
“ Water,” she thought. “If I could only 
reach the water!” 
- She did manage it ; but, although longing to 
cool her burning throat, dashed the half-tilled 
goblet from her. A globe, rising with a twisting, 


1? 
: 


vermicular sensation in her throat, threatened- 


suffocation. She tried to cry out, but could 
not. She could only mutter: 

* Must I die ? hat—what is this ?” 

As if in awful answer, a pang, more severe 
than any that had preceded it, shot from her 
wounded hand, sueceeded by a convulsive tremor 
pervading her whole frame. She looked at the 
scar. It was red and angry, seemed ready to 
open, and even now giving out an ichorous 
fluid. The truth flashed upon her. 

“Tam lost,” gasped the unhappy girl, sink- 
ing on her knees. ‘* The mad dog !” 

After a second or two, she rose and made two 
or three wild steps towards the door, as if to 
seek for aid; but, if so, the consciousness that 
no human help could now avail stopped ber, 
and her thoughts flew to George ven in 
that hour of anguish one comforting thought 
visited her. It was for Aim she had incurred 
this end. 

But who—oh, who should tell him? What 
was to be done? Might Heaven send the need- 
ful strength, and keep her senses clear! She 
scarcely doubted of the latter, for, acquainted 
with the ordinary phenomena of this fearful 
disease, she recollected that the senses and facul- 
ties are rather stimulated by it than impaired. 

Although medicine could not cure, it might 
alleviate, might retard. With a calmness ‘that 
astonished herself, Esther laid out her scheme ; 
for time was brief indeed, and nothing must go 
wrong. She sent word to her aunt that she 
should return to breakfast in half an hour; then, 
a. on her thickest veil, hurried to the 

ouse of the village doctor. 





Mr. Woford was a young practitioner, with a 
wife who looked like a child, and several children, 
who looked as if they had no business there at 
all. He was alone in his surgery—he generally 
was—and thither Esther proceeded. 

Throwing back her veil, and displaying her 
flushed cheeks and glistening eyes, the visitor 
held out her hand: 

“Can you tell me, sir, what is the matter 
with me ?” she asked him, steadily. 

Mr. Woford smiled at the abruptness, but his 
look changed as he felt her galloping pulse, and 
remarked the tokens, manifest even to him, of 
unwonted disarrangement. There was fever, 
he thought, but his opinion inclined to hysteria, 
and the questions he put to her were inspired 
thereby. He recommended repose of mind and 
body, and promised to send immediately what 
he considered needful. 

He quickly prepared the things of which he 
spoke, added some careful directions, and would 
have attended her home, but this she declined. 

Mrs. Turnover was watching for her darling, 
impatient to show her something that awaited 
her approval. Esther mechanically followed 
the good lady, but the sight of the object—her 
own bridal dress laid out in state—was, in her 
overwrought condition, too much for her. Ut- 
tering a loud despairing shriek, she sank upon 
the’ ground, surrendering herself for the. mo- 
ment to all the grief and horror of her position. 
Disguise was no longer possible. It would 
soon become necessary, for the safety of 
others, to warn those around of the probably 
increasing violence of the paroxysms. 

The grief and terror of poor Mrs. Turnover 
would have turned her brain, but that, fortu- 
nately, the honest soul could not be brought 
wholly to believe that there was literally xo 
hope—that a creature so fair and young, so in- 
nocent, so cherished, must die without remedy, 
and such adeath! But the intrepid girl her- 
self was the first to regain composure. She 
had to make the most of the brief interval of 
tranquillity the sedatives had obtained, and at 
once began her melancholy task. 

She wrote’to George, in terms such as the 
‘omar affection alone could dictate, informing 

im frankly of her condition, and entreating 
him to come to her ¢haé night. This letter 
was not to be despatched to him till past noon; 
she had something else to do before they met. 

Accordingly ‘he only received it on his re- 
turn from an afternoon ride, with what feelings 
I shall not attempt to describe. In his de- 
spairing anguish, one idea, almost like an inspi- 
ration, flashed across his mind. He remem- 
bered having heard, or read, that an eminent 
London practitioner, Sir Albert Ray, had, in 
his experience, met with two cases of admitted 
rabies, which had, notwithstanding, resulted 
in a cure. Catching desperately at this straw, 
he despatched an instant express to London, 
imploring Sir Albert, who was an old friend 
and schoolmate of his father, to hasten to Rose- 
dale with all possible speed. His fingers 
could hardly form the terrible word that was to 
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warn Sir Albert how necessary was this speed. 
“ More than one life depends on your coming,” 
wrote George, yielding to the illusory hope. 
“She is my betrothed wife ; I cannot bear her 
loss.” Then, mounting his swiftest horse, he 
flew to Rosedale. 

Esther’s next act, after writing to her lover, 
was to order a carriage. Nobody thought of 
remonstrance. There was something in her 
manner that forbade interference with anything 
she might do. Ajeue and veiled, she got into 
the carriage, and was driven to The Haie. 
There she asked if she could be permitted to 
see Miss Mulcaster alone, or, if not alone, with 
her mother. 

Miss Muleaster was alone, in the garden, 
but she had been somewhat indisposed. The 
servant hesitated. 

“T too am an invalid,” said Esther, smiling 
sweetly, and, lifting her veil, disclosed a coun- 
tenance now white as a shroud. The servant 
turned and led the way. 

Mildred was walking pensively on one of the 
side terraces. She turned, with some surprise, 
to meet the unannounced visitor. 

* Forgive, I beg of you, this intrusion,” 
began Esther. 

‘The face and voice sufficed: Mildred waved 
the servant away. They were alone. 

“ My object is threefold,” said Esther: “ to 
see you—to entreat your pardon—and to repair, 
if I may, the injury I have done to you, and to 
another. My name is Esther Vann.” 

“Esther Vann!” exclaimed Mildred, the 
colour rushing into her cheeks, “and you 
come——” 

“ Suffer me to speak,” said Esther, “and do 
not wonder, nor be alarmed. Lam dying. I 
have but a few short hours to live, and those, 
perhaps, marked with such agony as to make 
death, imminent as it is, too tardy. Again, 
I pray you not to fear, but, in charity, to 
hear my words. I am dying from the poison 
of a mad dog’s foam, infused into an ac- 
cidental seratch on my hand. You turn pale, 
and look pitifully on me. That is kind and 
hopeful, for my time———” she pressed her hands 
forcibly on her bosom—* I must be quick. Miss 
Muleaster, you were to have been George’s wife. 
He loved you—will do so still. As for me, it 
was a short and transient dream. If he has 
wronged you, oh, forgive him ; has not 4e some- 
thing to forgive? ‘Take back from my dying 
hand the treasure I had no right to win. _He— 
he is coming to-night. I have written to him 
to come and bid me farewell. Let me have ¢his 
comfort—dying so young—that I have reunited 
those hands that should not have fallen 
asunder; reunited them, never to part again, 
until we all meet beyond the tyranny of doubts, 
and pains, and tears.” As she concluded, she 
sank at Mildred’s feet. 

The latter, weeping, stooped to raise and 
embrace her, but Esther refused. 

“Speak, only speak. Answer me, do you 
grant my prayer? What shall I say to him 
when he comes ?” 





Say,” whispered Mildred, drowned in tears, 
“say that J have nothing to forgive, much to 
repent of.” 

* Enough, I will go,” said Esther, rising with 
difficulty to her feet; and resisting, with a sort 
of mingled fiereeness and entreaty, Mildred’s 
eager offers of support and succour, made her 
way to the carriage, and returned to Rosedale. 

All that day the convulsive paroxysms re- 
curred at intervals, the progress of the disease 
being apparently but slightly checked by the 
palliatives to which she had recourse. The pa- 
tient became more and more intolerant of light ; 
the slightest touch increased her suffering, and 
the mere mention of any fluid nourishment 
brought on the convulsive tremor. 

“Tt was dark when George arrived. It would 
be needless to depict the young man’s passionate 
despair. In vain he had striven to nerve him- 
self for the meeting. The sight of her he 
loved, dying in such a manner, and for Aim, 
broke down his manhood. Of the two, Esther 
was the more composed. She made him sit 
beside her, and, having somewhat calmed his 
sorrow, told him, after due preparation, what 
she had done that day, ending by entreating 
him, as he would impart some comfort to her 
dying hour, to accept the peace she had prepared 
for him, and seek, in the renewal of his earliest 
—perhaps most warranted—attachment, forget- 
fulness of this sharp but transitory grief. 

George heard her with doubt and bewilder- 
ment, as if he hardly understood her words, or 
thought them expressions of delirium ; but she 
convinced him to the contrary, and pressed 
her entreaties in such wise, that he at length 
gave way. ;, 

“If it be my misery to live,” he said, in a 
broken voice, “I will do it. I will do any- 
thing that you command.” 

“T am happy,” said Esther, softly. Soon 
after she sank into an exhausted sleep. 

To the surprise of those around, there was, 
on the morrow, no aggravation of the symptoms. 
The dread march of the disease seemed to be 
arrested. But Mr. Woford warned them 
against any delusive hopes, adding, with truth, 
that such periods of relief were known to occur. 

George’s express returned from London 
almost as swiftly as he had sped thither. He 
brought a letter from Sir Albert Ray, contain- 
ing—as might indeed be expected—but little 
comfort. ‘The eminent physician had cases on 
his hands as urgent, if less distressing, but 
would use his utmost endeavours to comply 
with George’s summons. He cautioned ie 
young friend, however, to expect no real benefit 
from his coming, and, adverting to the cases 
instanced by George, owned that there was 
reason to believe that the parties in question 
might have been inoculated with the virus pro- 
ducing rabies at some antecedent period un- 
known to themselves. He added some brief 
suggestions for the patient’s medical attendants. 

“Just what I am doing,” remarked Mr. Wo- 
ford, with a satisfied air. 

It was not until the jourth morning had 
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dawned that Sir Albert Ray drove up to the 


cottage. His eye ——_ the open windows. 
“She lives yet!” he thought, with some 
surprise. 


The next moment he was beside the bed of 
the fevered-tossing patient. George was asto- 
nished at the calm, confident, almost cheerful 
face with which the renowned physician gazed 
upon acase which every one felt to be hopeless, 
and he presently descended to the drawing- 
room, there to await the word of doom. 

When Sir Albert rejoined him, the look of 
confidence had vanished. He pressed his 
young friend’s hand. 

“ No hope ?” murmured the latter. 

“There should be none,” replied the other. 
**T shall see her again, when I have spoken with 
her medical adviser—Mr. whom did you say ? 
er He — -_ . I — (Ga is, 

ou say, the fourth day—the fourth?’ (George 

oud} Lthat iin .... but there 
is no absolute rule.” And the doctor fell into 
meditation. 

“Has this poor lady made frequent allu- 
sion to the cause of her attack ?” 

“ Very frequent.” 

“Ts she acquainted with the ordinary symp- 
toms of the disorder ?” 

_ ©Too well, I fear !” 

“Hem! It may be so,” said Sir Albert, 
thoughtfully. ‘Has she complained of a rising 
—a globular feeling (if I called it by its 
name, clavus hystericus, you wouldn’t under- 
stand me) in her throat ?” 

From the first.” 

“Where the deuce is Woford?” said Sir 
Albert, starting from his chair. ‘“ One question 
more, by-the-by. Had she suffered from any 
sudden and violent impulse of emotion ?” 

— that I am aware of,” said George, 
iti ut"? 

“Stay you here,” said the physician, and 
sabtel. 

The ten minutes that followed seemed inter- 
minable. When his step was heard returning, 
George’s heart stood still. ! 

Can you bear ope?” were the first words 
he heard. “Mind, I say Aope—no more. Then,” 
continued Sir Albert, without waiting for an 
answer, “give me a magnifying-glass. Look at 
the toy they offered me above.” (He showed 
Mrs. Turnover’s spectacles.) “ Ney, as ’m a 
living doctor, here’s my own. ow came 
I——I remember. Come with me.” 

They went up-stairs. Esther was sitting up 
in bed, pale as death. 

“There’s a complexion for you!” cried the 
doctor, exultingly. ‘Talk to me of rabies, with 
a face like that! Woford was a baby, and, 
*faith, I’m not much better, for listening to you 
all, instead of attending to my work myself. 
Come, miss, I must have aio and a closer 


peep at that hand. Out with it.” He applied 





the glass very carefully, looking at it again and 
again. Then he fumbled a little with his waist- 
coat-pocket, and presently saying sweetly, “ Now 
don’t scream,” probed the open wound with a 
touch that absolutely wrung from the patient the 
shriek he had deprecated. It was but that 
single touch. He waved something aloft. 

“There’s your mad dog!” he shouted. 
Rabies! hydrophobia! Hydrofiddlestick! A 
rose-thorn and a lacerated nerve. In no more 
danger than Jam! A sudden emotion brought 
on hysteria. Her own imagination did the rest. 
The case is uncommon. Keep her quiet— 
light solids. See, I am going to lie down for 
two hours. If, by that time, my lady here is 
not drinking like a little fish, I’ll resign my 
diploma.” 

The doctor was right. In two hours he had 
departed, carrying with him countless blessings, 
and age a hint (which nobody comprehended) 
for Mr. Woford’s future guidance, wherein the 
words “ borborygmi” and “clavus hystericus” 
had a considerable share. 

It was the fifth morning. The lovers—such, 
alas! they were—sat together for the last time, 
for Esther was inflexi Ie. George’s oath and 
promise must be held as sacred as though her 
own life had not been ransomed from the fearful 
doom that seemed to threaten it. Her whole 
soul was devoted to the task of reconciling him 
to the separation, which was inevitable, and 
must be immediate. 

How far she succeeded there is no occasion 
to relate. The trial was not decreed. 

George was summoned away for a few mo- 
ments, and in his place there was kneeling a 
veiled figure. The veil was thrown aside, and 
never did Mildred’s angel-face look more angelic 
than while she whispered : 

“My darling! I come to give you back your 
own. ——— was not made with the living 
Esther, but the dead. He is yours, and my 
blessing with him; for you have taught me a 
noble lesson, that shall not be lost upon this 
selfish heart. And do not fear or grieve for 
me. When we meet, in pleasant days (I hope) 
to come, I shall be able to confess that my 
happiness, which deserved a deadly wound, has, 
like this dear hand, after all, sustained but a 
mere scratch,” 





Early in December will be published, stitched in a cover, 
price Fourpence, 


MUGBY JUNCTION, 
THE EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 
which will contain, in addition to other Stores to be an- 
nounced shortly, 
BarBox BROTHERS, 


Tue Boy at Muecsy, 


Tae SIGNALMAN, By Cartes Dickens. 


and 
Barsox BrorHers anv Co., 
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